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First Prize Story of Adventure. 


ON THE BRINK. 


{For this Story the author received the First Prize, 


One Thousand Dollars, offered by the Publishers of 
THE CoMPANION for the best Story of Adventure, com- 
petition of 1889.] 

To me, at least, Roger Elbe was a very inter- 
esting character. He was the most systematic 
and accurate person I ever met, but there was an 
element of poetry in his. nature which enabled 
him to tell a story so vividly as to make his 
audience feel that they were witnessing the events 
he related. 

He might easily, I am sure, have secured and 
filled a much higher and more lucrative position 
than that of a division engineer, employed by the 
Canadian Pacific Railroad Company to superin- 
tend the construction of its line through some of 
the most difficult passes of the Rocky and Selkirk 
Mountains, but he chose this out-door life because 
his physical condition required it. 

His health was not vigorous. He had an excel- 
lent physique, but his nerves were unstrung. 
Usually he kept them under control, but any 
sudden surprise or prolonged worry caused him 
to lose command of himself. I have known him 
to drop a valuable instrument when a long silence 
was broken by the sudden caw of a crow over his 
head. Once, as he was quietly writing, he sprang 
suddenly to his feet and overturned the table be- 
fore him, when some snow dropped from a pine- 
tree down upon our tent. 

One day it was necessary to make measure- 
ments and observations on the face of a high cliff, 
from a point about midway between ifs base and 
its top. Several of our men volunteered to go 
down, but Elbe said he wished to examine the 
character of the rock, and would go himself. 

Fastening a rope about his waist, whistling 
loudly meanwhile, he bade the men lower him 
down the cliff, while I stood at its edge to watch 
for signals that he might make. 

He stopped on a projecting ledge, secured a 
footing, and then set deliberately at work. After 
making a few measurements, he took out his 
tield-book, apparently to record the figures. A 
second later he reeled as though he had received 
a blow, and dropping his book, grasped the rope, 
and shouted hoarsely to be drawn up. 

In less than a minute he was brought to the top 
of the cliff, but as we carried him back from its 
brink he appeared to be completely unnerved. His 
teeth were clinched, he glared wildly about him, 
and great drops of sweat stood out upon his 
pallid face. 

However, he soon regained self-control, the 
color returned to his face, and nervously untying 
the rope from his waist, he said, in a weak, hesi- 
tating way: 

“Boys, I was not afraid of your letting me 
drop, but I can’t keep my wits in a place like 
that. Ill tell you the reason when you get back 
tocamp. Finish the work without me, but don't 
any of you go down there if you have the least 
objection to going. No, no, there is no need that 
any of you should go back to the camp with me. 
I am all right now.”’ 

After the work was finished, the other men 
took the instruments back to camp, and I made a 
detour down through the gorge to get the book 
that Elbe had dropped. 

Some of the leaves had become loosened by the 
fall, and in collecting them I noticed that it was 
evidently quite an old book. The first few pages 


tions, observations about weather, vegetation, 
geological formations and the like. Then there 
was a leaf on which the distance passed over by 
a falling body in five seconds was carefully calcu- 
lated. 

On one of the leaves I picked up was a compu- 
tation which at first I thought had something to 
do with the velocity of a slow current of water 
that we had encountered, but soon concluded that 
the moving body, whatever it was, travelled even 
too slowly for that. 

Ere long I found other puzzling computations, 
all of which appeared to have been made for the 
purpose of establishing the fact that something 
would occur at ‘ten minutes past four o’clock 
igs Sag 

Next I found a leaf on which was a rough 
drawing of a little child, with curly hair and 
folded hands, lying in its coffin. 

Just here it dawned upon me that I must have 


been examining private papers, instead of an 
| ordinary field-book, and so, restraining my curi- 
| osity, I gathered what other leaves I could find, 
| and hastened back to camp. 

| ‘That night, as we were seated outside the tents 
|around a blazing fire, Elbe told his story. So 
vivid was the impression made upon my mind 
that I think I can repeat it very nearly in his own 
words. 

| *Boys,”’ he said, “I was in this region several 
| years ago, long before it was definitely known 
| that Kicking Horse would be the pass chosen to 
| run the line through. We came up the Columbia 
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A CHANCE 


| Big Bend, making our usual observations, and | had made an opening, or crevice, between the ice | 


| preparing for a regular survey of the region. 


| followed them. 
| 


At first the way led up a small 


+ 


| in the summer, and spent the winter over in the | 





extending east and west along the bases of two 
peaks which rose up on each side of the ridge. 
“At the end of this central ridge, some distance 
in advance of it, fell a precipice into the valley 
below. The hollows between the two higher 
peaks and the ridge were filled with snow and 
ice, under one of which, and at its side, flowed a 
shallow stream of water. In looking for a shel- 
tered place in which to eat my luncheon, I had 
noticed the space between the end of the central 
ridge and the edge of the precipice. It looked very 
pleasant, sheltered as it was from the brisk, cool 
winds, with the bright sun shining full upon it. 


“The stream of water, or some other agency, | 


TO ESCAPE. 


in the hollow on the western side of the ridge and 


| “One morning early in April I started from our | the peak which rose near it wide enough for me 
were filled with ordinary engineering computa- | camp to spend part of the day hunting goats. I | to pass through to the open space beyond, that 


| soon Came upon the tracks of a small herd, and | looked so inviting. 


‘*Following this crevice back a short distance, I 


side cafion; then it turned toward some peaks | found a jagged ledge, with projections of ice oppo- 


and high cliffs that form a part of the south wall | site, that would enable me with comparative ease 


of the Illecillewaet Pass. 


About three hours of | to get to the bottom of the narrow passage. Using 


| zigzag climbing brought me to the summit of | these projections, I succeeded in reaching the 


the ridge, when the falling of a rock that I care- 
lessly displaced alarmed the goats, and they 
bounded away. .As they disappeared among the 
ice-drifts I fired two shots after them. The next 
moment I regretted this, for as the echoes rattled 


mountain sheep within five miles would be on 
| the alert the rest of the day. However, it was 
| now nearly twelve o’clock, and I decided to find 
| a comfortable nook for my lunch, and then return 
| to camp. 
“The lay of the land had much to do with my 
subsequent adventure, so that I recall it now with 
| distinctness. I was on the top of a low ridge 


among the crags I was sure that every goat and | 


shallow water that flowed in the bed of the crev- 
ice, and thus easily passed on to the sheltered 
space beyond. 

“There was no opening in the mass of ice and 
snow that filled the hollow on the eastern side of 
the central ridge, and the end of this ridge, en- 
cased in ice, rose abruptly forty or fifty feet 
above the open space in which I stood. The ice 
in both hollows also ended abruptly nearly on a 
line with that which enclosed the point of the 
ridge. 

“The current of water that ran through the 
crevice covered only a part of the west side of the 
open space, leaving elsewhere the rock on which 


I stood comparatively dry. Here, with a fine 
view before me, I sat down to eat my luncheon. 

“After eating it I still sat for some time admir- 
| ing the grand landscape before me. I remember 
| wondering how long the water that was running 
near me had been cutting its way along the side 
| of the mass of snow and ice that had accumulated 
in the western hollow. Then I speculated in a 
listless sort of way that the rains and snows of 
many centuries had passed through this ravine. 

“The view in front and below was especially 
fascinating, while the waters of the small stream 
| poured over the edge, and fell, looking like a 
mass of falling pearls, down to a shelving rock, 
until it became only mist and spray long before it 
reached the base of the precipice. 

“T had a curiosity to know the height of this 
precipice, so, taking a cartridge from my belt and 
wrapping a piece of white paper about it, I 
dropped it into the abyss, and noted that it 
reached the bottom in five seconds. So I com- 
puted in my field-book that it was about four 
hundred feet from where I stood to the base of 
the precipice. Then I sat down, and wearied by 
my long tramp, stretched myself upon my side, 
and involuntarily dropped asleep. 

“On looking at my watch when I awoke I saw 
that it was two o'clock, so I reluctantly concluded 
to leave my cool retreat. I took my gun and 
walked back toward the point in the cleft where | 
had entered. 

‘“Tmagine my surprise when I found that it was 


so narrow that I could not pass through it. I 
looked, rubbed my eyes, and looked again. Yes, 


there was an opening, but it was not a foot wide. 
With a quickened pulse I began to investigate. 

‘The ice-wall was certainly nearer to the brink 
of the precipice than it had been when I passed 
through the crevice. A thin line of the alluvial- 
like dust which accumulates on the rocks of fresh- 
water streams was scraped up at the base of the 
ice-wall, and one of my footprints on this thin, 
soft substance was partly hidden by the ice. 

“The truth was now perfectly plain! Had there 
ever been another man so inconceivably thought- 
less as to walk into a trap like that? 

“The mass of ice and snow behind me had 
begun to move downward. Already it had cut 
off my retreat. I was hemmed in before a slowly 
moving ice-fall, and should be resistlessly crowded 
down over the brink into the fearful abyss be- 
yond. 

‘At first I was dazed by this awful discovery. 
Then I began nervously to look about for some 
way of escape; but neither the smooth walls at 
the sides of my prison nor the perpendicular face 
of that moving ice-cliff offered any footing up 
which it would be possible for me to climb more 
than a few feet. 

“Trembling in every nerve, and with a sinking 
heart, I went to the verge of the precipice. A 
few moments before I had looked with pleasure 
down into the abyss. How different it appeared 
now! A single glance made my head swim and 
my heart chill with horror. 

“Time and again I paced up and down my 
slowly shortening prison, seeking some hitherto 
overlooked means of escape. I thrust my rifle 
in between the ice and the side of the channel, 
madly hoping that it would in some way check 
the movement of that awful mass. I might as 
well have tried in the same way to check the 
waters of the Columbia. 

“IT struck my hunting knife into the ice to see 
if I could not cut steps for my hands and feet, 
and thus draw myself up the face of the ice-fall. 
At almost the first blow the blade snapped from 
the handle, which fell into the water and glided 
over the brink. 

“Then I gave up hope. 

“Still, with a sort of fascination, I wishéd I 
could know how much longer I had to live. I 
had a small tape line in my pocket. With it 
I measured the distance from the edge of the 
precipice to the base of the ice-cliff. It was just 
sixty-two feet. 

“Then I took my watch and observed the mass 
while it passed over three feet. It seemed to move 
steadily at the rate of about six inches a minute. 

“TI did not need to put down the figures in order 
to know that—even if the movement did not 
increase with the heat—I had a little less than 
two hours to live; nevertheless, in a dazed way, I 
put the figures down in my field-book. It must 
have been purely the force of habit that led me to 
do so. I even reflected that I should be crowded 
from my position before the ice reached the brink, 
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and so, as it was just fourteen minutes past two, 
I concluded that I could not hope to remain on 
the ledge longer than until ten minutes past four 
o'clock. 

“Strange details, you think, for a man in such 
peril to busy himself with. But I believe that 
the horrible fear and suspense must at times have 
unsettled my mind, which seems to have gone 
from one extreme to the other, so that my imag- 
ination conjured up all kinds of strange and unex- 
pected fancies. 

“Sometimes I hoped, sometimes I feared, that 
the mass would become suddenly loosened, and 
hurl me at once into the abyss. Sometimes I 
became frantic at the thought of my horrible 
position, then I would accept what was to come 
as inevitable, and settle into the dull acquiescence 
of despair. 

“A great fleecy cloud came floating below me, 
and for a few minutes hid the yawning chasm. I 


remember longing to jump down into its feathery | 


folds, and wishing that upon it I might sail away 
into space forever. 

“IT thought an hour must have passed, but my 
watch showed that only fifteen minutes had 
elapsed since I had completed that last computa- 
tion. I would not believe it until I looked back 
and saw by the aid of marks that I had placed in 


the side of the chasm, that the creeping, horrible | 


mass had advanced seven and one-half feet. 

‘“‘A breath of wind bore a delicate bit of moss 
to my feet. Then I remembered that I had seen 
moss of the same kind many years before at the 
funeral of one of the playmates of my boyhood. 
Loving hands had twined a mossy wreath and 
placed it upon the coffin. Every feature of the 
fair, peaceful countenance lying upon its snowy 
pillow came distinctly to my mental vision. 
Mechanically 1 began to sketch the dead face on 
a leaf of my book. But the consciousness of my 
awful peril did not leave me, and the rough sketch 
seemed to transform itself into a vivid picture of 
a mangled body lying among grisly boulders at 
the foot of a precipice, and buried beneath masses | 
of snow and ice. 

“It seems to me that I did not so much shrink 
from death, or even cling to life; but the thought 
of the horrible sensation of falling filled me with 
dread. It seemed as if my sensations would not 
end with death. I even felt that if I were to send 
a bullet crashing through my brain I should still 
feel that horrible sensation of falling; and that if 
my body were ground to powder I should still be 
conscious of the crash of that great mass that | 
would fall upon me. | 

‘With these, and many other fantastic and 
terrifying imaginings my mind was occupied until | 
three o’clock. The mass of ice still moved with | 
almost the precision of a machine. As I sat} 
looking up at the sky, flecked here and there with | 
gauzy clouds, a dark speck appeared circling 
above me. Then another came in sight, follow- 
ing the downward flight of the first. 

“‘As they came nearer I saw that they were 
vultures. When they were within thirty feet of 
my head, delicately poising and balancing them- 
selves, they seemed, in my insane imaginings, to 
be exulting in their superiority and my helpless- | 
ness. The thought exasperated me. I drew up| 
my rifle and fired at the nearest bird. It dropped 
downward, with a wing broken close to its body. 
But as it caught with its claws on one of the long 
icicles that depended from the side of the preci- 
pice, and clung there, wildly flapping its one wing, 
I pitied the poor thing, and reviled myself for my 
cruelty. 

“TI saw that it had but a slight hold upon the 
ice, and resolved to try to reach it and put an end 
to its suffering. I made a noose in one end of my 
tape line, and having fastened the other end to 
my gun, I lay down and reached as far as I dared. 
{ should have caught it, but the poor thing loos- 
ened its hold and fell, turning over and over until 
it struck the bottom, quivered, and became still. 
Here I beheld the rehearsal of my own approach- 
ing fate. 

‘‘My head began to swim and my eyes to blur. 
Just then a small bird, almost white, darted up 
past my face, and drew my attention. I sprang 
to my feet and looked for it, but it was out of 
sight. I half-fancied that it was the soul of the 
dead bird flying away to heaven. 

“Again I looked at my watch. The hands 
pointed to half-past three. I could not believe it. 
Still I dreaded to look behind me as one might 
dread to look at a crouching tiger ready to spring 
uporw him as he looked. Nevertheless I forced 
myself to do it. My watch was confirmed, and I | 
sank back, knowing that I had but forty minutes | 
more to live. | 

“‘A newspaper that had been wrapped about my | 
luncheon lay near me. I picked it up and began 
toread. It was an ordinary newspaper, though 
nearly a year old of course. Some of the para- 
graphs held my attention, because in one way or 
another the expressions used suggested my situa- 
tion. 

“A young business man of bright prospects 
had begun to speculate. Successful at first, he 
continued in a larger way. Finally, when he had 
become deeply involved his losses began. ‘On 
the Brink of Bankruptcy,’ the paper said, ‘he 
made a desperate struggle to bear up under his 
misfortunes, but his reputation was gone. He 
was overpowered by a mass of adverse circum- 
stances and crowded down to ruin.’ 

‘Another article told of a handsome, intelli- 
gent boy, always successful in his studies, who 


| sky, the downy clouds, the earth—everything was 


| over the edge of the precipice, fell with a crash 


| ulations in the other ravine had been pushed for- 


| found myself standing as before with the brink 
| of the precipice—the horrible precipice—yawning 


| where I could climb from the ravine to the level 


| shout and weep, all at the same time. 


THE YOUTH'S 


had been so intent on developing his mental pow- | 
ers that he had neglected to care for his health, 

and was now lying ‘on the verge of insanity, 

pressed down by a host of bodily ailments.’ 

“Under the heading, ‘Death of a Drunkard,’ 
was told the familiar story of an intelligent, ca- | 
pable young man who prided himself upon his 
ability to throw off his habit of drinking a glass | 
now and then, whenever he should find that the 
habit was becoming injurious to him. In time 
he became a confirmed drunkard. He then strug- 
gled to escape from his overpowering vice, but it 
was too late, and, as the paper put it, ‘He was 
forced from the brink of respectability into a pit 
of degradation, and buried beneath an avalanche 
of shame.’ 

“So rapidly did my imagination work that I 
seemed to live over the temptations, struggles, 
fears, hopes and disappointments of each of those | 
unfortunate lives as it neared its respective brink. 

“The sun was shining in my face, and I started | 
to change my position. My hand struck some- | 
thing cold! The mass was almost upon me. 
Fifteen minutes more—and all would be over! 

“I got up and placed my back against the east- 


raised above my head and gripping the slight, icy 
projection. 
“As I looked at the landscape before me I saw | 


{the long sunbeams sparkling upon the distant 


snow-drifts, and tangling themselves like a net- 
work of fire among the forests. The deep blue 


beautiful. 

“A thrill went through me as my gun—pushed 
by the moving ice—slipped, and slid over the 
edge of the precipice. I heard it as it struck and 
bounded from the side of the cliff, until it reached 
the bottom. I tried to close my eyes, but I 
could not. 

‘Suddenly then, the rock beneath my feet 
seemed to tremble. The icicles that hung from 
the ice on the other side of the open space snapped 
and fell. There was a rumbling sound that grew 
louder. Then the entire mass of ice in the hollow 
on the western side of the ridge, where the cur- 
rent of water flowed, shot out by me and pouring 


that seemed to make the whole earth quiver. 
This was followed by a rush of water. 

‘‘Almost blinded as I was, even in my insane 
fear, I knew what had happened. The ice accum- 


ward by an avalanche of snow from the heights 
behind. Undermined by the flow of water beneath, 
it had moved readily and thus had taken the 
whole force of the avalanche. 

‘Every moment I expected that the mass behind 
me would in like manner be pushed forward. 

“But no! The echoes died away among the 
crags, the torrent of water that had shot down in 
the wake of the ice ceased,—a miniature rainbow 
had appeared in the chasm for a moment,—I 
noticed it even in that awful moment,—and I 


just before me. 

‘*Then came a wild hope of escape. 

‘Starting from where I stood, I darted swiftly 
round the edge of the central ridge, pushed my 
way through the accumulations of snow that still 
blocked the channel, and then leaped and pushed 
ahead like a madman, until I had reached a place 


above. 

‘‘Here I remember trying to laugh, pray, sing, 
Then, as 
another thunderous roar sounded among the crags, 
I swooned. 

“It was nearly sundown when I came to myself. 
The moon rose so that I could see my way, and 
it was midnight before I reached camp. . . . 

“TI have been trying to forget that experience, 
but it is impossible. My nerves that day received 
a strain from which they will never recover. 

“To-day I thought I would discipline myself by 
going down over the cliff. I got along well 
enough at first, but when I opened my field-book | 
to write in it, I found that by some mistake I had 
put in my pocket the same book that I had used | 
while imprisoned on that brink. 

“Instantly that old scene came back to me, and 
I lost my self-possession. I think I dropped that 
book into the gorge, and I hope I may never see it | 
again.”’ 

He never did. 





Warren L. Wattis. 
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GRANDMA'S SCHOOLMISTRESS. | 
“No, grandma,’’ said Jennie, decidedly, “you | 
are quite wrong. ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ was not 


| published first in book form; it appeared as a 


serial.’’ 

‘Well, well,” said grandma, with a sigh, ‘per- 
haps you are right. I make a good many blun- 
ders nowadays.”’ 

In half an hour, however, she had recovered 
her spirits, and began to tell a visitor how she 
saw General Washington in Portsmouth after the 
Revolutionary War. 

“Why, grandma, 
wasn’t Washington. 
always told us so." 

“Perhaps it was,” said grandma, “perhaps it 
was. My memory is going fast. I begin to 
notice it as I never did before.’’ 

Then mamma, who had all the time been mak- 
ing Jennie telegraphic signals with eyes and 


interrupted Jennie, ‘it 
It was Lafayette. You 


ae 


brows, asked her to go to her room for a moment. 
There she followed her, and gave her, as Jennie 
afterward said, ‘‘such a talking to’’ as she had 
never received in her life, not even when she 
painted a monogram on the baby’s arm. 

‘You seem to have taken upon yourself the 
office of grandma’s schoolmistress,’’ she con- 
cluded. ‘You have been both impertinent and 
cruel.” 

‘‘Perhaps I ought to have said, ‘I beg your par- 
don,’ when I corrected her,’ said Jennie, between 
her sobs, ‘‘but I was in a hurry to speak.” 

‘You should not have spoken at all. You are 
very kind to grandma. You pick up her stitches, 


thread her needle and do her errands patiently, 


but still it is through you that she is every day 
reminded of her age and weakness. You correct 
her when she makes a mistake, you express your 
surprise when she forgets.” 

“But I can’t bear to have her make mistakes 
before people!’’ cried poor Jennie. 

«The record of a long and honorable life is not 
to be injured by a few lapses of memory at its 
close,’’ said her mother, still indignantly. ‘Little 


| daughter, learn to be humble as well as kindly in 
|ern side of the advancing mass, with my hands | 


your treatment of the old.” 

Jennie dearly loved her grandmother, and she 
was broken-hearted at the thought of having 
failed in tenderness toward her. ‘The lesson did 
not need to be repeated, and one day grandma 


said to her, lovingly, ‘‘My little girl, you grow | 


pleasanter to live with, every day. You are like 


the little girls I used to know when I was a child, 
loving, yet respectful and childlike.” 


—_ — or —— 
PERHAPS. 

Past the portals of to-day 
Something waits us down the way, 

Joys, perhaps, for you and me. 
Some fond dreams to realize, 
Wait for us a glad surprise ; 

We may guess, but cannot see. 

—Rose Hartwick Thorpe. 
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For the Companion. 


CINDY’S LENT SACRIFICE. 


Old Doctor Frank had a very practical way of 
preaching religion. At the beginning of Lent, 
for example, he said to the children in the Sun- 
day-school : 

“The object in observing this season is to teach 
us to deny ourselves in such a way that we may 
help the Saviour in His work in the world. Part 
of His work was to care for the poor, to heal the 
sick, to give sight to the blind. 

‘“‘Now you all know little Abby Dill. She is an 
orphan, poor and sick and blind. I was told yes- 


terday that for fifty dollars she could be taken to | 


a hospital in New York City, where she can be 


cured, and sent back to us with her eyesight 


strong and well. 


“JT wish that you children alone would do this | 


thing. I wish that you would do it by giving up 
some costly pleasure during Lent. More than all, 


I wish you would do it because you love the Lord, | 


and wish to help Him in His work.”’ 

When school was dismissed he brought Abby 
into the room. The children crowded about the 
little blind girl, each trying to touch her hand or 
kiss her. As they walked home they eagerly 
consulted together as to how they should save the 
money. 
their weekly allowance, others to do without but- 
ter, others without meat, and so on, the money 
thus saved to be given to Abby. 

The old clergyman followed and watched them, 
his heart full of happiness. Surely it was Christ's 
work which these children had set themselves to 
do for one of His little ones! 

But another child, going home behind them all, 
crept along with a heavy heart. It was Cindy, 
the little black girl who worked for the butcher’s 
wife. In her seat at the back of the school she 
had heard Abby’s story. She, too, would have 
liked to touch the child’s thin little hand, or to 


| pat her head. Her eyes were full of tears as she 
saw Abby groping her way down the aisle; but 


the village children never let Cindy forget that 
she was “only a nigger,” 
out of sight as much as she could. 

She was a quiet, gentle child of twelve, very 
black and very poor. 
she had learned to think of Jesus as her one 
friend, real and living. 


Why could not she, too, help in this work be- | 


cause she loved Him ? 

As she hurried home her blood burned with 
eagerness. The other children could plan together, 
but she was alone. What could she give? 

Nothing. 
not even the gown on her back, which was made 
out of an old one of the butcher’s wife’s. A year 
ago she had been taken by this woman, Mrs. 
Jack, out of the almshouse. She cooked, scrubbed, 
and cut meat in the shop from dawn until night, 
but she was paid no wages. 

What could she give? The other children had 
toys, strings of buttons, cherry-stone necklaces. 
She had nothing. 

That evening, when her work was done, Cindy 
went down the road to the bank of the creek. On 
the other side was the baker’s shop, with Mrs. 
Niels, stout and rosy, standing in the door. What 
a bright, cheery, home-like place it was! On 
week-days the great oven glowed red in the back- 
ground. 

Out of the clean shop came delicious odors of 
hot bread, spice-cake and ginger-snaps. At one 


Some of the girls resolved to give up | 


and she always kept | 


She owned nothing in the world; | 
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side was Mrs. Niels’s little parlor, with its open 
fire. The good woman always had a smile and a 
kind word for Cindy, and the little black drudge, 
who received only cuffs and abuse at home, used 
to run, breathless, a square out of her way to 
meet her. 

Mrs. Niels nodded and smiled now. 

‘How d’ye, Cindy? Goin’ down the creek? I 
wish you’d look after little Abby Dill. Them 
Bragg children, Jenny and Sue, took her walkin’ 
a bit ago, and they’ve just come home without 
her. They’re keerless little chits.”’ 

“T will, Mis’ Niels!” said Cindy, with an 
eager laugh. She ran on down the bank of the 
creek, which flowed a half-mile farther between 
the hills over a bed of broken rocks that made a 
succession of angry little cataracts and deep 
pools. 

She could give no money to little Abby, like 

| the others, but she could take care of her for a 
few moments. That would be something! 

The ground was hard and white with frost, and 
a thin sheet of ice covered the creek near either 
bank. In the middle the stream ran dark and 
sluggish, to Cindy’s fancy like a big, black ser- 
pent. She ran along, calling, ““Abby! Abby!” 
and looking across the stretch of frozen meadows 
for the child; but there was no living thing in 
sight upon them. 

Suddenly Cindy turned her head and gave a 
shriek. Far out upon the thin sheet of ice over 
| the creek the blind girl, her arms stretched out, 
was walking unsteadily and crying pitifully. The 
children had left her to follow them, and she had 
wandered from the road upon the frozen creek. 

“Abby, come hyah! Dis way, honey! Dem 
keerless gyurls!” cried Cindy, running up and 
down the bank in an agony of terror. ‘‘Dis way, 
chile!” 

The blind child, confused by the cries and the 
surge of the rushing waters, turned from side to 
side irresolutely, and then stood still, shrieking. 

The ice began to crack beneath her. 

Cindy was not a brave, impulsive child. She 
was naturally timid and slow, and the cold and 
wet had peculiar terrors for her. She ran shiver- 
ing out on the ice to a safe distance. 

“Abby! you chile!’ she screamed, and then 
stopped, dumb with horror, for Abby, after turn- 
ing from side to side, began to advance upon the 
ice to the rushing water. 

“OQ my Hebbinly Fader! she will drown!” 
| Cindy muttered to herself, and, turning, ran back 
to the bank with a vague idea of saving herself if 
the ice all gave way. 

Then the little black girl stopped. 

She had nothing to give the blind child. But 
she could save her life. The Lord, she thought, 
bade her do it. 

Her jaws grew gray, and big drops of cold 
sweat ran down the black face. She walked 
toward the shore a few feet, and then, stopping, 
resolutely turned and went out again upon the 
| bending ice. 

‘‘Lord, have mercy! Lord, have mercy!’ she 

| said in her soul. But her lips made no sound. 

| Two boys of the village, passing down the 
| creek bank soon afterward, saw a struggling figure 
| in the water, holding a child up above her head. 
| They gave the alarm, and in a few moments a 
| crowd covered the bank. 

“Bring a boat!”’ 

*“‘No reachin’ her with a boat!”’ 

‘‘She’s in the Riffles!’’ 

“It’s over one’s head! They're gone!” 

But Cindy struggled up out of the black cur- 
rent, upon a rock, still holding the child. 

“It's that good-for-nothin’ Cindy of mine!”’ 

; screamed Mrs. Jack. ‘*Wadin’ the creek on Sun- 
day, instead of mindin’ her work !”’ 

The ice was now swirling past in great dirty 
hummocks, on the surface of the driving current. 
The girl held her footing for but a moment, then 
fell with her burden and disappeared beneath the 
water. 

But half a dozen men had formed a line, join- 
ing hands, which stretched out into the middle 
of the creek. In a few moments both children 
were found and carried ashore. 

“This one,’’ said Joe Luckit, as he handed 





| Abby to some women, ‘‘is alive.” 
In her dull, solitary life | 


“Poor little Cindy is dead.”’ said Niels, the 
baker, stooping over the black figure as it lay stitf 
and cold on the bank. ‘She was a good ‘un! 
She resked her life for that baby.” 

“Good or bad,’ said Mrs. Jack, ‘‘she shouldn't 
have come under my roof agin if she had lived. 
I'd ’a’ had to nurse her through ’noomony after 
this caper!” 

‘She shall come under mine!’’ said Niels. 
‘Here. wife, help me take this child home. And 
ef she lives, we'll keep her there.” 

Cindy did live. When her eyes opened, an 
hour later, they rested on the motherly face of the 
baker's wife bending over her. She was lying on 
a little white cot ina clean room. Beyond were 
the snug parlor, the crackling fire, the shop with 
its spicy smells. Mrs. Niels put some warm 
drink to her mouth. 

‘Poor child!’" she said. ‘Poor child!” 

It was the first time in her life that anybody 
had petted the child. She shut her eyes. It 
seemed as if she had drifted into some warm, 
happy place near heaven. Ina minute she strug- 
gled up. 

“Mrs. Jack!” she cried. ‘I must go home!” 

“This is goin’ to be your home, Cindy,”’ said 
Mrs. Niels. ‘*Mrs. Jack has no claim onto you. 
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I want a good honest girl to help me serve out 


bread an’ cakes in the shop, and I know you're 
one. Just you lay still now till you're rested, you 
poor child!’ And the good woman laid her hand | 
again kindly on the woolly head. | 

Cindy looked up astonished. ‘Why, I’m only | 
a black nigger!’’ she said, the happy tears rush- | 
ing to her eyes. 

‘Nigger or not,’’ said Mrs. Niels, stsnny | 
“the Lord give you His work to do to-day, and 
you done it, Cindy.” 

The old minister was walking home just then 
from the creek with some of the children gathered 
around him. 

“Cindy,” he said, “has begun to keep Lent 
well, and I think she will keep it all of her life. 
For it is not the giving up of things to eat or to 
wear that pleases God, but the giving up of self 
for Him.”” 


—__ - +o -—— 
HOW TO STAY 
Some people never will be rich, 
Because they're always stewing 
And fussing over something which 
Some other fellow’s doing. 
Somerville Journal. 
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For the Companion. 


A WILD NIGHT-RIDE. 


At nine o’clock one September evening in 1876 I 
took the coach which left Custer City—or Custer Vil- 
lage, for the town consisted of twenty or thirty log 
structures—to go to Sidney, Nebraska. A coach, I 
suppose it should be called, though on the plains this 
vehicle, which has the driver’s seat on the same level 
as the passengers’ seats, is called a ‘‘hack.”’ 

I had gone to the “Hills” to engage in mining, but 
after four months of prospecting had decided to open 
a general supply-store at the new town of Deadwood, 
and was on my way to Omaha to purchase goods for | 
the venture. 

A tin lamp, fastened in one corner of the “hack,” 
discovered to me two passengers within as I entered 
and took my seat. One was an old gentleman, appar- 
ently weak and ill, for although it was not a cold 
night, he was muffled in a coarse, heavy ulster 
overcout. Moreover, so much of his face 1s I 
could see between a gray beard which aimost 
covered it and the rim of a slouch hat was pale 
and thin, and the eyes looked sunken and un- 
natural. At least, so it struck me at a cursory 
glance. 

The other passenger was a young fellow of 

twenty-two or twenty-three years, I judged, 
decidedly dandified in his dress for that region. 
He wore a stiff hat and a stand-up collar encircled 
by a neat tie, and had on a dark suit, evidently 
custom-made, which was an unusual “get-up” for 
that region, and one which at once aroused my 
suspicion, for the only persons I had seen about 
the mining towns dressed in anything like that 
fashion were gamblers, a class of men I had made 
it a point to avoid. 

Just before setting out the driver came to the 
side of the vehicle, thrust in a light Winchester 
carbine, and placed it between my knees. 

“IT see you didn’t have no gun,” said he, ‘an’ 

I keep a couple of extra ones fer sech.” 

That all. No farther explanation was 
necessary in those days. 

I took charge of the weapon, although IT was 
as little expert in its use as I was in handling the 
Smith and Wesson in my _ hip-pocket, which, 
indeed, I had never yet discharged. 

I knew enough of life in the mines to know 
that the “bad man with a gun” is usually the man 
who gets into difficulty rather than the peaceful 
and unarmed citizen; but a stage-ride from Custer 
to Sidney at that time was a trip not altogether 
likely to be without its adventures, and for once I 
regretted my unfamiliarity with ‘“‘shooting irons.” 

It occurred to me that if we were “jumped by road 
agents,’’? as the phrase went, the freebooters of the 
route would have little to fear from the occupants of 
the hack, whether they got much money or not. 
There were usually valuables of some sort in the 
iron box under the driver’s seat. 

The young man who sat opposite me had a carbine 
across his lap, but I fancied he knew even less of its 
use than I did. As we started he sat, without notic- 
ing me, twirling a slight mustache and humming a 
tune. “A fresh gamester, if one at all,” I said to 
myself upon a second look at him. 

The old man had no arms in sight. The driver no 
doubt regarded him as out of the fight in any event. 

As we rolled on up into Buffalo Gap TI had a few 
words of conversation with my companions. I 
learned that the elder was an Iowa farmer who had 
come out to see what he could do in the new mines, 
but he had been ill with mountain-fever, and after- 
ward attacked by rheumatism, so that he had been 
forced to abandon his projects and return to the East. 
He spoke freely, and in the careless English of West- 
ern men. 

The young fellow said he was from New York. 
“Neh Yawk,” he pronounced it. He was, he said, a 
student of mining engineering, but he did not men 
tion what his business had been in that region; but 
that was not strange, for we could not talk much. A 
jolting stage bowling over a rough country at eight 
miles an hour does not give the best opportunity for 
conversation. 

I soon became sleepy, and leaning back in my cor- 
ner, took such momentary cat-naps as the nature of 
the road permitted. At eleven o’clock we made a 
brief halt at a temporary stage station, where the 
driver’s four-in-hand team was exchanged for fresh 
horses. 

I peeped out, and got a glimpse of the teams, of 
two men with a lantern, of a low structure of sod or 
adobe faintly outlined, and of the black side of a 
pine-covered mountain beyond. The night was quite 
dark, with floating clouds and no moon. It became 
somewhat lighter as we passed out of the gap a little 
later, as I noted through a crack in the swaying 
“flap”? opposite. 

The road was now smoother, and I settled back in 
my corner, as my companions had done, to get a little 
solid sleep if possible. I dozed off for a time, but 
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was awakened by the groaning of the old man beside 
me. He seemed to be in great pain, and writhed 
about nervously. [asked him what was the trouble. 
He replied that the rheumatism in his legs was nearly 
killing him. 

“I wisht the driver’d let me aout when we git t’ th’ 
nex’ crick. He'll water likely, ’n’ I’ve jest got t’ 
stretch my legs er die. Ye see I’m troubled with 
cramp rheumatism, an’ th’ aint no room in hyer t’ 
git the cramp out o’ my legs.” 

I told him I would speak to the driver when we 
halted, a few minutes later, at the bank of a stream— 
White River, 1 believe. I thrust my head out at the 
side, and asked that the old gentleman might be let 
out for a moment to stretch his legs. 

“All right!” said the driver, as he clambered down 
from his own seat. “I’m goin’ ter oncheck ‘nw’ let the 
hosses take a pull at th’ drink.” 

I then helped the old man to dismount, steadying 
him by the arm as he got down. He seemed to have 
a good deal of difficulty in alighting, and groaned in 
a most lugubrious fashion. The flap swung to after 
him, as I had unbuttoned it all around to let him out. 
The young man opposite me lay curled up on his seat, 
but I could see that his eyes were wide open, and 
that he was eying me with a sharp, keen glance. My 
eyes probably responded when they fell upon his, for 
he straightened up in an alert fashion, and leaned 
toward me. 

“Say,” he whispered, ‘do you think that old chap’s 
allright? Strikes me that groaning of his was put 
on. What d’ye think?” 

The question startled me no less than the young 
fellow’s manner, and I was about to make some 
reply when a gun or pistol shot rang in our ears, 
followed by a yell either of pain or surprise, and a 
lurch of the hack threw me forward against my com- 
panion’s knees. 

Kither the shot or the yell had startled our team, 
and we went down the bank and into the stream with 
alunge. I heard shots —one, two, three—as we 
splashed through the water. Then more yells, loud 
and fierce. 

My notion of what had happened or was happen- 
ing was confused for a moment, and then I saw my 
comrade—for the light still burned—crawling through 
to the driver’s seat as we went careening up the 
opposite bank. 


A second later he had gathered the lines, which 
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steady stream of fire poured out of the back of the 
stuge, and before I had filled the magazine of my 
gun, his was empty. He snatched mine, however, 
and thrust his own back at me. 

Loading was awkward business at first, as I had to 
feel for the feeder, but I managed soon to thrust 
them into my gun as fast as he could work the lever 
of hisown. The men, whoever and whatever they 
were, rode up to within twenty-five or thirty yards, 
and, spreading out, opened fire on us. 

“Keep close down in the bottom!” shouted 
comrade, as he kept on with his tiring. 

The “road agents” did not come nearer, evidently 
fearing too great exposure to the stream of shots 
from the hack, and my courage rose to something | 
near the level of my companion’s. I caught glimpses, 
as [ glanced up now and then, of a plunging horse- 
man with shadowy, outstretched arm, from which 
flashed blaze after blaze of light. \ 

All at once we began descending into a gully, and 
the hack bounced from side to side so violently that 
it was impossible for us to do anything but cling to the 
sides of the box. 


my 


“It’s all right!’ rang my companion’s voice in my 
ear, shortly after we had begun the descent; “they’ve 
quit. They can’t ride along the side of the gulch, 
and daren’t follow straight behind. There’s a stage 
ranch below, too. I remember the road.” 

Sure enough, the men had dropped back, and the 
shots had ceased. My cool, brave comrade now clam- 
bered over me, and in some way got into the front 
seat of the jumping coach. A moment later I noticed 
that we were slowing up and running more steadily. 
Five minutes more and we halted, what was left of | 
us, safe and sound in front of a stage station. 

Our story was soon told, our horses exchanged and 
a fresh driver, doubly armed, put with’ us. Such 
little accidents did not stop stages in those parts. 

There was no danger, they told us, from that same | 
gang. The three men who were left promised to go 
immediately and look after our other driver. 

It was only the darkness and the motion of the 
vehicle and horses that had saved us from being hit. | 
We found several bullet marks about the coach next 
morning; one of them, well aimed, had gone through | 
the back seat at an angle and into the front, and 
must have passed directly between us. My respect 
for my young comrade was greatly raised by the 
events of that night, and was further increased by an 
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were tied in front, and while he held them with one | 
hand he grasped a front rib of the hack with the 
other. Then he leaned out and glanced back. 

Luckily the horses, which were going at a gallop,— 
they were 


animals which needed no urging,—kept to | 
the road, and the cool-headed young fellow was | 
not pitched out. 

“There’s a lot of ’em,” he shouted in at me a 
moment later. ‘I can just see four or five getting 
onto their horses. They’ve killed the driver, I guess, 
and are after us now!” 

With that he gathered up the long-lashed i | 
which lay in the boot, and dropping upon his knees | 
began yelling and laying the whip upon the team. 

In a moment we were going at a fearful pace, and 
despite the excitement and fright of the moment I 
noticed that our four horses came to hand and ran 
with a steady, even gait which did credit to the young 
man’s driving. 

“Get ready for ’em now!” he screamed back at me; 
“they'll be down on us ina minute. Open the back 
flap ’n’ pour it into’em with your guns, and when 
they’re empty get mine under the seat!” 

He was my captain as well as driver, and I obeyed 
instiactively, for I certainly had formed no plan of 
defence or action on my own account. 

I managed to unbutton and roll up the leather 
behind, and peering out, on my knees before the back 
seat, I saw that we were indeed followed. It was 
light enough to distinguish objects dimly at a hundred 
yards, and there were at least five horsemen in our 
rear, tearing along at the top of their animals’ speed. 
Knowing that they were within rifle shot I opened 
tire on them over the seat. I worked the lever of 
my gun as rapidly as I could, but made awkward 
business of it. Presently I got a shell stuck, and 
began trying to get it out. In the meantime our pur- 
suers were gaining with every second. 

They were within fifty yards before I could get out 
my shell and I was too excited to think of using 
another gun. Suddenly the light in the hack went 
out, and a hand upon my shoulder jerked me back- 
ward. Then a voice yelled in my ear: 

“Let me get at them! Load the guns for me, ’n’ 
let the team go. We might’s well smash as be riddled 
by bullets. Here: here’s two boxes of cartridges!” 

I dropped back to the other seat and gave place to 
him. He threw his carbines over the back of the 
hind seat and began firing. 

Crack! crack! crack! 


” 
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| after acquaintance which discovered his real modesty | 


| stacks, garrets, cellars, granaries and elevators. 


CRACK! 


and worth. 

On my return to the “Hills,” I learned that our 
driver had been picked up at the crossing of the 
creek, badly wounded, and also that the brave fellow 
had yelled to the team to go the very second he was 
hit. He had been carried to Sidney. As to the rheu- 
matic old man, he was, of course, a rascal in league 
with the band who had attacked us. 

FRANK WELLES CALKINS. 
—_——_+~@)>—___ 
FEBRUARY. 


February is a cruel month to immense numbers of 
living creatures. The summer store is then running | 
low, and the special work of the new year has not 
yet begun. In northern latitudes the men employed 
in navigating the lakes and rivers have been idle for 
many weeks, and there is nothing doing on the farms | 
except to take care of the animals. The improvident 
classes, and not a few of the provident, feel the 
pinching of poverty most painfully in February. 

The wonder is that we do not all feel it with the 
same acuteness. The last harvest, gathered from July 
to October, was stored away in numberless barns, 
For 
five months we have all been using and eating; the 
cattle and horses munching hay and grain; the people 
devouring all things morning, noon and night; the 
dogs and pigs consuming the refuse, and yet there is 
enough left to keep us well supplied until the earth 
and sea again give us of their fruits. 

There is enough, but not too much. The flour on 
hand will carry us well through next July, when the 
new flour will begin to come in. If there were not | 
quite enough, the elevator men in Chicago and Liver. | 
pool would know it, and put up the price, which 
would have the immediate effect of making us con 
sume less. 

We should eat fewer hot rolls and more corn bread, 
more baked potatoes and more buckwheat cakes. If 
the supply of buckwheat was short, that, too, would 
rise in price enough to check the consumption. It is 
by this self-acting scale of prices that the human 
race is kept in plenty from harvest to harvest. 

The ancient kings built great granaries and kept | 
them full of stale grain, for fear the harvest should | 
prove insufficient. The grain speculator does the 
business now. He thinks that in raising the price of 
oats he is only making money for himself; but in 
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reality he is preventing the horses of his country 
from eating up all the oats before the next crop is 
ready. 

The Indians generally had a hungry time in Febru 
ary and March, and always had it if the spring was 
late in thawing the streams. The wild tribes of men 
all make provision for the winter, but few of them 
make provision enough, and hence have a very hungry 
interval when the spring is slow in coming. 

So it is also with the buffaloes, the wild horses, the 
deer, the squirrels, the birds, and, probably, the fish. 
The great herds move southward as the grass grows 
thin and short, but they cannot travel fast enough to 
avoid a period of meagre fare. They generally lose 
all their fat and much of their flesh before the prairies 
ure green again. 

There is scarcely any kind of wild creature that 
does not suffer, in the course of every year, a period 
of scarcity, often sharpening into famine, sometimes 
into starvation. 

Alone, of all living things, civilized man has learned 
to make the summer’s harvest last evenly through 
the year, so that there shall be no waste in August 
and no lack in February. This is accomplished chietly 
through the automatic adjustment of the market 
price to the supply on hand. 
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For the Companion. 


A YOUNG AND GROWING MOUNTAIN. 


Down on the coast of Central America, in the little 
Republic of Salvador, so near the ocean that it may 
be seen from the decks of passing ships, is a moun- 
tain that grows. 

There is another remarkable fact about Izalco, as 
the mountain is called, for it is not only increasing in 
height all the time, but itis the most violent and con- 
stant of all volcanoes. Every little while, from one 
year’s end to the other, it spouts vast quantities 
of fire, lava and ashes, which fall in a shower, and 
wrap its sides for a thousand feet below the summit 
with a blanket of living coals. 

It is impossible to conceive a grander spectacle 
than is presented at night to the passengers upon 
ships that go that way. No one goes to bed on the 
steamer till the mountain is out of sight. Travellers 
go a long distance to see it, and are always willing to 
admit that the journey repaid them. 

The mountain rises nearly seven thousand feet, 
and as its base is almost in the sea, it looks much 
ligher. An immense plume of smoke ascends 
from the crater. The incessant bursts of flame, 
mounting five hundred feet every little while, 
can be seen for more than a hundred miles in 
clear weather. The mountain has been called 
“the lighthouse of Salvador,” and the shipping 
on the coast needs no other beacon so far as the 
mountain can be seen, 


Around the base of the volcano are productive 
sugar plantations, with arailway running through 
them. Then comes a wide strip of timber—an 
almost impenetrable forest, whose foliage is per 
petual and of the darkest green. Beyond the 
forest, and between the timber line and the sum 
mit, is a belt of ashes and lava, which is con 
stantly receiving accessions from the crater, and 
every few minutes changes from a livid yellow, 
when the ashes are hot, to a silver-gray, as they 
begin to cool. 

At night the effect is very fine. At each erup- 
tion there is a violent explosion, like the dis 
charge of a thousand cannon, and afterward a 
terrible rumbling is heard beneath the surface of 
the earth. 

Izalco arose suddenly from a plain in the spring 
of 1770, in the midst of what had been for nearly 
a hundred years a profitable sugar plantation. 
The owner, Don Balthazar Erazo, was absent on 
a visit to Spain at the time, and was greatly 
amazed on his return to discover that his farm 
had been exchanged, without his knowledge or 
consent, for a first-class volcano. 

It was in December, 1769, that the 


peons on 


| the plantation first noticed that something was wrong 


underneath. Although they were accustomed to 
“tremblors,” as slight earthquakes are called, they 
became frightened at the unusual rumblings and 
growlings in the bowels of the earth. They decided 
to leave the place, and goi away not a moment too 
A few days later, when some of the most ven- 
turesome went back to see how the animals were 
getting on, they discovered that all the buildings had 
been destroyed, that great trees had been uprooted, 
and large craters had opened in the fields, from which 
came smoke and flames, but apparently there had 
been no great eruption as yet. 

A party of shepherds, braver than the rest, decided 
to remain in the neighborhood and await develop- 
ments; and on the 23d of February, 1770, they were 
entertained by a spectacle that perhaps no other men 
were ever permitted to witness, the birth of a 
mountain. It was about ten o’clock in the morning, 
as they afterward said, when the grand upheaval 
took place. 

First came a series of terrific explosions, which 
lifted the crust of the earth in a pile several hundred 
feet high, and from the opening issued flames and 
lava, with masses of smoke. 

An hour or two after there was another and a 
grander convulsion, which shook the country for 
hundreds of miles around, and did great damage in 
the neighboring towns. 

Rocks weighing thousands of tons were lifted high 
in the air, and fell several miles distant. The surface 
of the earth bulged up nearly three thousand feet, 


soon. 





| and vast masses of rocks were piled up around the 


crater from which they issued. 

These terrible earthquakes continued for several 
days, and great damage was done in the neighboring 
Provinces of Nicaragua and Honduras, as well as in 
San Salvador. 


The voleano was 2 healthy and vigorous child. In 
less than two months from a level field arose a 
mountain more than four thousand feet high. The 


discharges from the crater from that time to this 
have accumulated around the edges until the pile has 
reached nearly seven thousand feet, and it is still 
growing. Unfortunately the growth of the monster 
has not been scientifically observed or accurately 
measured. It would be difficult to measure it, for the 
surface of the cone, down to two thousand feet from 
the summit, is always covered with hot lava over 
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which no man could climb, and the fumes of 
sulphur would suffocate one if the heat could be 
endured. 

Within view of the City of San Salvador are 
eleven great volcanoes, one other beside Izalco 
being constantly active, while the others are 
subject to occasional eruptions. 
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of a mile into the sea. 


A tramway runs from the 
of La Libertad, and cars laden with the 
products of the country are shoved out. Freight is 
loaded into lighters or unloaded from them in great 
nets of cordage. Live cattle are hoisted and lowered 
by the horns. The animal finds himself suddenly 
| jerked into the air, and hangs kicking and strug- 


town 








THE VOLCANO OF IZALCO. 


The nearest peak is the Mountain of San Salva- 
dor, which is about eight thousand feet high, and 
shows to great advantage, as it rises abruptly from 
the plain. It is only three miles from the city to 
the base of the mountain, but the sides are so 
broken by monstrous gorges and projecting cliffs 
that it is almost impossible to climb it. 

The summit is crowned by a cone of ashes and 
lava that fell there centuries ago; but since the 
spring of 1854, when the most serious earth- 
quake the country has known took place, the 
crater has been extinct, and is now filled with a 
lake of clear cold water. 

Lying to the seaward of the volcanoes, and not 
far from the City of San Salvador, is a forest of 
balsam trees, about six hundred square miles in 
extent, which is inhabited by a curious race of 






Indians. These people are little altered from their | 


primitive condition, and are permitted to remain 
there undisturbed, and enjoy the profits derived 
from the sale of balsam. 

The forest is full of foot-paths, which are so 
intricate as to baffle strangers who try to enter, 
and it is not safe to make the attempt, as the 
Indians, peaceable enough when they come out to 
mingle with the other inhabitants of the country, 
violently resent any intrusion into their strong- 
hold. They keep their common earnings in a 
treasure-box, to be distributed by the old men 
among the families as their necessities require. 

There is a prevailing impression that the tribe 
has an enormous sum of money in its possession, 
since its earnings are large and the wants of the 
people are few. The surplus existing at the end 
of each year is supposed to be buried in a sacred 
spot with religious ceremonies. These Indians, 
who are temperate and industrious, are known to 
history as the Nahuatls, but are commonly 
spoken of as ‘“‘Balsimos.”’ 

Although San Salvador is the smallest in area 
of the group of Central American Republics, and 
smaller than Massachusetts, it is the most pros- 
perous, the most enterprising, and the most 
densely populated, having nearly as many inhab- 
itants as Connecticut. The natives are engaged 
not only in agriculture, but quite extensively in 
manufactures. 

They are more energetic and industrious than 
the people in other parts of Central America, and 
gain wealth rapidly; but the constantly recurring 
earthquakes and political disturbances keep the 
country poor. 


| tially true. 


| 








ao | 
| 
| 


gling; horses are lifted and lowered with 
greater care by means of a strong harness 
of wide leather straps. 

Humankind are treated with little con- 
sideration. An iron cage, capable of 
holding six persons, is lowered to the 

lighter, and in this the passenger is drawn up with 
a startling jerk, and then dropped with a thump, 
uninjured, on the pier above. 
WiLuiamM ELERoy Curtis. 
— a —— 
ACQUAINTANCES. 
Acquaintance I would have, but when’t depends, 
Not on the number, but the choice, of friends. 
—Abraham Cowley. 


<o 
ARISTOCRACY IN COURT. 


Several weeks ago a somewhat notable trial for 
libel took place in one of the higher English 
courts. A newspaper had accused a nobleman of 
committing a crime against the law, and the 
nobleman brought a criminal action against the 
editor of the newspaper therefore, denying most 
of its statements about him. 

Four or five witnesses gave evidence that the 
statement of the paper was true. These witnesses 
agreed in the main, though there were slight differ- 
ences in their testimony. They were men in 
humble life, engaged in humble yet honest occu- 
pations. 

Against their evidence that of the nobleman 
who was accused of crime was alone presented. 
When giving testimony, moreover, the nobleman 
admitted that the newspaper statement was par- 
Thus the evidence of one man was 
placed against that of four or five, and that man 
one who admitted having done wrong. 

In spite of this fact, the presiding judge, in 
charging the jury, leaned very strongly to the 
nobleman’s side. He declared that the evidence 
of the four or five ‘“‘common men’’ should not 
prevail over that of a person in such ‘high posi« 
tion’’ as was the nobleman. So strong, indeed, 
was the judge’s charge in the latter’s favor that 
the jury promptly brought in a verdict of guilty 
against the editor, who thereupon was sentenced 
to a year’s imprisonment for his offence. 

This is only one more illustration of a fact 
which has often been observed, that the English 
judges are apt to use their power to protect, or 
deal leniently with, persons of rank, title and 
high social position. Not very long ago one 
English judge openly declared on the bench that 
he should pass a lighter sentence on a ‘“gentle- 
man” than on an ordinary laborer, since the gen- 
tleman’s feelings were the more sensitive, and he 
would therefore more keenly feel the disgrace of 


San Salvador has always taken the lead in the | the punishment visited upon him. 


political affairs of Central America. It was the 
first to throw off the yoke of Spain. After several 
ineffectual attempts to gain independence, the 
Salvadorian Congress, by an act passed on the 
2d of December, 1822, resolved to annex the little 
province to the United States, and provided for 
the appointment of commissioners to proceed to 
Washington and ask its incorporation in the great 
republic. 

Before the commissioners could leave the coun- 
try the revolutions in the other Central American 
States had become too formidable to suppress. The 
five States joined in a confederacy one year after 
the act of annexation to the United States was 
passed, and the resolution was never officially 
submitted to our government. 

Whoever visits the little Republic of San Sal- 
vador, and lands at La Libertad, its principal 
seaport, must expect to undergo a novel and 
alarming experience. 

There is no harbor in the country, although it 
has more than one hundred and fifty miles of sea- 
coast. Ships anchor several miles off the coast. 
An iron pier, or mole, extends for three-quarters 


On a recent occasion, when a great crowd had 
gathered to witness a public ceremony, an English 
nobleman of the highest rank rudely assaulted and 
pushed aside a man who happened to be standing 
in his way. The man brought an action of assault 
against the noble offender, but the court would 
not even issue a summons for him to appear and 
answer to the charge, though it seemed perfectly 
clear that whether an unprovoked assault had 
or had not taken place, the man who brought the 
complaint was entitled to bring the noble person- 
age into court and have him tried, as would have 
been done if he had been a man of the “middle 
class.” 

In the same way it was impossible for the Irish 
member of Parliament, William O’Brien, to get 
the English courts to permit him to carry through 
a suit for libel against the Marquis of Salisbury, 
the Prime Minister, for words used by the Mar- 
quis in a public speech. 

It is the proud boast that English justice is 
fair and incorruptible, and holds the balance ex- 
actly even between man and man; but these 
instances show that those who administer the laws 


are apt, and have long been apt, to recognize the 
great social differences which exist, and which 
divide the English people into strongly defined 
ranks of society. 

There seems, indeed, to be a tradition and 
understanding in England that the upper classes, 
whether professional or social, shall “thang to- 
gether.’’ The nobility, the church, the army and 
the judiciary are included among these upper 
classes, and are usually found acting together, in 
the main, in political questions. 

The traditional sympathy of the judges is with 
the aristocracy, so that if a poor man, or a man 
in the ordinary walks of life, is injured in person, 
or even in property, by a nobleman, it is not un- 
fair to say that his chance of receiving justice is 
less than would be that of the nobleman if their 
positions were reversed. 





—_—__+or+—____ 
CLOTHED IN WHITE. 


All the dismal blackness of the city 

Lies enshrouded with a perfect white : 
God in wonderful eternal pity 

Sends His snowy message through the night. 
Like a cloak of pardon and remission 

‘alls the snow on city den and street— 

Emblem of the contrite heart’s condition, 

Earnest of forgiving love complete. 

—Good Words. 
——__ —~+er — —— 


WHAT IS A “QUORUM ?P” 


The most important question that has arisen in 
Congress during the first two months of the 
session was, ‘*What is a quorum?’’ In the dic- 
tionary sense a quorum is such a number of mem- 

| bers of any body present, that business may be 
| transacted and have validity. 

| By the Constitution of the United States ‘‘a 
| majority of each House shall constitute a quorum 
| to do business.” 


The question before the House of Representa- | 


tives arose in this way: the Republicans were one 
hundred and sixty-seven in number, the Demo- 
crats one hundred and sixty-two. The whole 
{number of members being three hundred and 
twenty-nine a majority consists of one hundred 
| and sixty-five. The Republicans wished to con- 
| sider a resolution declaring that one of the Demo- 
| cratic members was not duly elected. 

To this measure the Democrats naturally were 
| opposed, and were resolved, if it were possible, to 
| prevent its being taken up for consideration. It 

happened that when the Republicans were desir- 
ous totake up the matter, several of their mem- 
bers were unable to be present. Two of them 
were confined to their beds by illness and three 
others were necessarily absent. 

Thus the Republicans mustered only one hun- 
dred and sixty-two members, including the 
Speaker, which was three short of a majority. 
When the roll was called on the question of con- 
sidering the election case, one hundred and sixty- 
two members answered to their names; one of 
this number was a Democrat. All the other 
Democrats, though about one hundred and fifty 
of them were present, refrained from voting. 

When the vote was announced some of these 
| Democrats raised the point of order, ‘‘no quorum.” 

Thereupon the Speaker directed the clerk to enter 
upon the journal the names of certain Democrats 


whom he saw present and refusing to vote, and | 


declared that there was a quorum present. 

We need not tell the story of a long contest, 
which resulted in the consideration of the election 
case and the adoption of the resolution admitting 
the Republican in place of the Democrat. 
final vote was carried by a full quorum of Repub- 

| licans; a sick member had been brought into the 
| chamber for the purpose of making up the full 
| number. 
| The question then is this: Is a member who is 
| really present at a meeting of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, to be counted as a part of a quorum 
|if he declines to vote? Heretofore it has been 
| decided invariably in the national House of Rep- 
| resentatives that only those voting were to be 
| counted to make up a quorum. 


| In discussing the question the Democrats have | 
relied mainly upon this fact, that all the precedents | 


| 
| are in their favor, and they point to the decisions 
| 


| of several Republican Speakers, and to the pub- 


| licly expressed opinion of the present Speaker, | 


| Mr. Reed, when he was a member of the House 
|of Representatives on the floor, in support of 
| their contention. A decision so unanimous, they 

say, must be assailed by very strong reasons to be 
| set aside. 


| matter of practical government, the theory that a 
| large minority can destroy a quorum by refusing 
| to act, will stop the wheels of government, or will 

permit them to run only at the pleasure of the 
| minority ; and thus it is the minority and not the 
| majority that governs. They think it absurd that 


| & member can be present for the purpose of declar- | 


| ing that there is not a constitutional quorum, and 
yet be absent in order to break that quorum. 


power to less than a majority to compel the 
| attendance of absent members; and ask what is 
| the use of the provision if members are not to be 
counted, whether they vote or not, when they are 
brought into the chamber. 

| The question is one of the most interesting that 





have arisen in recent years. It is decided for this 
Congress by the action of the Speaker and the 
| votes of the Republican majority; but that fact, 
of course, does not make it right, any more than 


The | 


| 
The Republicans, however, contend that as a 


They urge also that the Constitution gives | 
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previous decisions the other way have made that 
right. Probably the question will at some time 
| be brought before the Supreme Court and decided 
conclusively. 
— ee 

OUR WORST PEOPLE, 
There are people of all sorts in our American cities, 
| representatives of every land on earth, and among 
them are all degrees both of folly and wickedness. 
| Mr. Howells, who is a close and acute observer, 
| thinks that the most completely depraved specimens 
of our species are not anarchists and assassins from 
foreign countries, but some of our own untrained, 
undisciplined, indulged young men, cursed with rich 
and foolish fathers. 

Nor need a father be rich to ruin a boy. The thing 
can be done for half a dollar a week, if the father 
abdicates his throne of authority and the mother 
supplies the requisite petting and flattery. Half a 
dollar a week, given to a boy of ten who is left with- 
out guidance or restraint, will buy enough low pleas- 
ure to nourish animal desire and weaken self-control, 
until appetite rules and reigns over him. 

It is only necessary to increase the weekly allow- 
ance a little as the years go by, throw in a five-dollar 
bill now and then on festive days, and never bring it 
home to the ill-starred child that other people have 
rights which boys are bound to respect. 

A story was told in the newspapers the other day 
of a young man who stole and pawned his sister’s 
seal-skin sacque, worth five hundred dollars. After 
squandering the money left him by his father in the 
meanest pleasures, the debauched youth began to 
prey upon his sisters and his mother, and finally 
pawned the beautiful garment just mentioned, for 
twenty-five dollars at a drinking-saloon. His too 
| fond mother prevailed upon him at last to confess 
| the shameful crime, but in his very confession he 
lied to her. 

He told her that he had pawned it for fifty dollars, 
and would redeem it if she would give him the 
money. She went with him to the door of the 
saloon, and there gave him the fifty dollars. He 
went in, bought a drink, sneaked away by the back 
door, and returned to his accustomed haunts, leaving 
his mother to wait for him until she was tired. 
Finally, she sent in a friend, who discovered the facts, 
and redeemed the sacque for her. 

Such brutal indignities roused even that indulgent 
mother to the point of having the young man arrested. 
The arrest was made as quietly and privately as possi- 
ble, so as to reduce the disgrace to the minimum, and 
induce him to forsake his bad ways. 

But the reporter added to his narrative, “No such 
result is likely to happen, if his confident swagger in 
court counts for aught.” 

Every one says, “How cruel! 
it was very cruel and very base. There is only one 
thing more cruel. It is to allow a child to grow up 
with giant desires and the fixed habit of indulging 
thei. 

Children are often injured by hardship, and occa- 
sionally by severity, but nothing so blights and para- 
lyzes every good thing within them, and dooms them 
to such hopeless failure, as indulgence and flattery. 








How base!” Yes, 


+or— 
ACCEPTING GIFTS. 


The Fawn girls are the daughters of a once wealthy 
man who is now a poor clerk. They have nice tastes 
and an anxiety to make their bare home more com- 
fortable and attractive. Some of their friends 
who are richer than they, take advantage of Christ- 
mas to send them useful gifts. But the Fawns writhe 
under benefits even while they accept them. 

“Clothes again from the Pratts!’’ cries Rose, as she 
| opens a box. “I hate to be treated like a pauper! 
| Only merinos, too!” 

“The Chamberlains have sent a tea-set,’? says 
| Madge. “It’s American pottery. They could easily 
| have afforded to give us French.” 

When they meet the donors of these gifts, they 
very often, even while thanking them volubly, con- 
trive to give them the idea that their presents were 
ordinary and ill-chosen. 

Martha, the youngest sister, tries in vain to change 
| their ideas on this subject. ‘Tell them frankly,’’ she 
| says, “that you would rather earn your clothes and 
| luxuries, or go without them. You can say it so that 
it will not offend them. But if you receive their gifts, 
do not be so mean as to be ungrateful.” 

Martha herself accepts gifts from a few friends 
who she knows love her. 

“It is a pleasure to give to her,’’ Mrs. Pratt says. 
“If your present is but a goose quill you will see her 
| take such pleasure in using it, that you will begin to 
| believe it is a feather from an eagle’s wing.” 


Nothing, probably, betrays good or bad breeding so 
quickly as the manner in which we receive a gift. A 
| vulgar man dreads to be put under an obligation by 
| his nearest friend, and while he is willing to take it, 
| he tries to belittle it by his show of ingratitude. 
| But to a nobler nature the offering is chiefly valua- 
| ble as a sign of affection and friendship. 
| “I rejoice,” says Lucian, “in the gift which I 
| bestow on my friend, or he on me. Though it be but 
| an obolus, that goes with it which ennobles both him 
| and me.”’ 

Frau Hummel, in her letters to her daughter, gives 
us a useful hint on the other side of the question. 
“Do not let your generosity outdo your discretion,” 
| she writes, “nor annoy with your gifts those who, 
| being indifferent to you, find them a burden.” 


ee 


| BEHIND THE TIMES. 


A skilful touch of ridicule has often defeated un- 
answerable argument and justice in Parliament and 
| Congress, and made “the worse appear the better 
reason.” 

An example of this is given by Oliver Smith, a 
contemporary in Congress of Clay, Webster and 
Calhoun. In 1834 a bill was introduced by a member 
from New York, which was successfully opposed by 
the Congressman from Western North Carolina, 
whose arguments against it were sound and rational, 
and apparently fully convinced the House. At the 


close of his speech, however, he unfortunately said : 
“My constituents are opposed to such a policy, to a 
man —’’ 
His opponent sprang to his feet, exclaiming, “‘That 
The constituents of the 


settles the question then! 
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gentleman from the mountains of North Carolina 
are undoubtedly qualified to decide upon a question 
of national policy. 

“They subscribe in each town and village for a| 
single daily copy of the United States Gazette, and | 
not having time to read them, file them. 

“On each Saturday one paper is read aloud to the | 
community. Naturally they fall behind as to news to | 
such an extent that when I visited that section last | 
month, I found all the citizens under arms, drums 
beating, flags flying, regiments forming. 

“On inquiry as to what had happened, I was told | 
that the British were marching on the Capitol. They | 
had just reached the War of 1812!” | 

In the shout of laughter which followed the argu- | 
ments of the Carolinian were forgotten. 

Probably the most effective use of ridicule ever 
made in a legislative body was in a silent gesture of 
Sir Robert Walpole. He had made a savage attack | 
upon Pitt and his colleagues, denouncing them as | 
ignorant youths, who knew nothing of statecraft. | 

Pitt rose in a white heat of anger, and began his | 
speech with the words : 

“With the greatest reverence for the white hairs of | 
the honorable member —” when Walpole quietly | 
withdrew his wig, and disclosed his red, bald pate. 

Pitt’s eloquence was quenched in laughter in which | 
he joined heartily, and left the old manin possession | 


of the field. | 
————_+oer— 


— 


HISTORY OF INFLUENZA. 

An article in a recent number of Nature treats of | 
the prevailing epidemic historically and otherwise. | 
Some of the facts presented are of general interest. | 
It is assumed that the influenza has probably occurred 
in Europe from the earliest times. The first appear- 
ance of it, however, as a definitely known historical | 
epidemic was in the year 1510. Since then, more than | 
one hundred general European epidemics have been | 
recorded, besides nearly as many more limited to | 
certain regions. 

The epidemic of 1782 is spoken of as the “great” | 
one. It appeared first in Russia, though it was | 
there thought to have come from Asia, and spread | 
over the whole continent. One-half of the inhabi- 
tants were supposed to have been afflicted. 

A curious circumstance is related concerning this 
epidemic. Two fleets which left Portsmouth about 
the time—presumably before—the disease showed 
itself in England, were attacked by the influenza at | 
sea on nearly the same day, though they had had no 
communication with the shore or with each other 
since the time of their sailing. 

Many epidemics of the distemper prevailed during 
the first half of this century. The most important 
of them moved over the same route, and spread to the | 
same extent. In 1830 a formidable one started in Asia. | 


Its origin was referred to China. It invaded Russia | | 


at the end of the year, and in January, 1831, broke | , 





out in St. Petersburg. Before summer it had over- 
run the continent and the British Isles. 

Two years later, in January, 1833, there was an out- 
break of the disease in Russia which spread to Ger- | 
many, France and England. A writer of that time | 
is quoted as saying that all London was smitten with | 

| 


| 
| 
| 


it on two succeeding days. The same authority is 
given for the statement that on the day it broke out, 
April 3d, “A ship approaching the Devonshire coast 
was suddenly smitten with influenza, and within half 
an hour forty men were ill.” | 

It appears that the disease prevails in summer as 
well as in winter. It has been known in all parts of | 
the world. Reports of it have been brought within | 
a few weeks from the driest parts of Africa as well | 
as from damp and chilly Germany. Nature comes to 
the conclusion that “it is certainly not due to a little 
more or less of heat or cold, moisture or dryness. 
Its constancy of type, the mode of its transmission, 
its independence of climatic and seasonal conditions, 
all suggest that its cause is ‘specific,’—that is, having 
the properties of growth and multiplication which 
belong to a living thing.”’ 





a 
SUITABLE GIFT. 

The person least interested in Browning societies | 
was probably Robert Browning himself, though he | 
treated all attempts to explain his obscurities with | 
good-natured tolerance. 

When the first English society was founded, the 
lady who, with Mr. Furnivall, was responsible for 
starting it, refused to give her aid unless the poet’s | 
consent should first be obtained. Upon this Mr. 
Furnivall took her to call upon Mr. Browning, and 
said, after explaining their errand : 

“We can’t expect you to say ‘go on,’ but we hope 
you won’t say ‘stop.’” 

The poet preserved a kindly neutrality, and the 
society was accordingly founded. 

When its members despaired of understanding any 
poem, Mr. Furnivall consulted the author as to its 
meaning, and the chances were that he received the 
reply : 

“Upon my word, I don’t know what I did mean by 
it! I gave away my last copy six years ago, and 
haven’t seen a line of it since. But I’ll borrow ¢ 
copy to-morrow, and look at it again.” 

After several experiences of this kind, the mem 
bers of various English societies started a subscrip 
tion, and sent Mr. Browning on his seventieth birth 
day a handsomely bound set of his own works, in an 
oak case, covered with bells and pomegranates. The 
inscription within concluded with the words : 

“These members, having ascertained that the works | 
of a great modern poet are never in Robert Brown 
ing’s house, when need is to refer to them, beg him 
to accept a set of these works, which they assure him 
will be found worthy of his most serious attention.” 











a hae 
HE COULD NOT PURR. 


A little girl who has just begun the study of French, | 
has also been given a black poodle, straight from 
Paris, and though she is not especially fond of his 
native language, she is tenderly attached to Jacques. 
One day, she was trying to make him acquainted 
with the kitten whom she held in her lap, advancing 
her, from time to time, toward his black nose, which 
Jue held awkwardly in air, embarrassed by so. 
much attention. At luncheon, the little girl gave her | 
father an account of the interview. 

“Kitty and Jacques had a beautiful time together, | 


| would let her touch his nose with hers.” | 


| acquaintance to go on board ship and visit him. 


| me be anything but outcasts.’ 


| ward and forward with a dull sound. 


| sions. 
| Group, gives in “Obeah” the following letter, which 


| justice, which Almighty might spare you to enforce. 


THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 





this insane ait said she. 
and he wouldn’t 


“At first, kitty growled, 
look at her, but after a while, he 


“IT suppose they couldn’t be very familiar at first, 
not speaking the same language,” said papa. | 
“No, but they got along beautifully at last. I 
shouldn’t be surprised if Jacques was kitty’s intimate 

friend before long.” 

“What do you suppose they’ll talk about?” asked 
papa. 

“Oh, they’ll have a million secrets! But 
you what I guess they said to-day. Kitty said to 
| Jacques, ‘Do you speak English?’ and he said, ‘No, 
Jje ne peux pas (Je ne purr pas). I almost heard 
them, papa!” 


I'll tell 


a 
OUTCASTS, 

It is only truly high-minded persons who are inca- 
| pable of “taking down” their more fortunate acquain- 
tances. Moreover, envy seems to manifest itself 
among children in quite the same manner in which 
| it can be observed with older people. The Boston 
| Courier gives the following case in point: 


When the Squadron of Evolution was recently in 
Boston, Admiral Walker invited two boys of — 

1e 
boat was sent for them, and with flags flying, and in 
| state which filled their souls with joy, they were 
taken on board at a time when the general public | 
was not admitted, and there were shown about with | 
the greatest care. | 

During the next few days, the amount of bragging 
which they did in the presence of their school-fellows 
was by no means small. The other boys were willing | 
to listen until all their questions had been answered, | 
and then, boy-like, they devoted themselves to taking | 
down the pride of ‘the favored youths. 

One day, about a week after the visit to the _squad. | 
ron, one of the little fellows came home, in spirits so | 
evidently downcast, that his mother asked him what | 
was the matter. 

“T don’t care,’? was the somewhat illogical reply * 
“TI think the boy: 8 are just as mean as they can be.” 

‘But what is the matter?” 

‘Well, you see, they are down on Tommy and me 
because we had a chance to go on the Chicago when | 
they didn’t, and now they are grinding us. 

“Grinding you?” repeated the mother, 
they doing?” ‘i 

“Why,’ > was the aggrieved answer, ‘we are playing 
history games, and all the other boys are kings and 
| knights and generals, and they won’t let Tommy and 


“what are 


——i— 
FLEXIBLE STONE, 

A contributor to the Christian Union describes a 
flexible stone as “ta geological curiosity.” If the | 
reader has a chance to see the splitting of granite | 
with wedges, he will gain some idea of the flexibility | 
and elasticity of that variety of stone, which is, | 

| 


nevertheless, by no means equal to that of the stone | 
mentioned below; but asbestos can be woven, and 
| the fibres of amianthus are as soft as silk. 

This geological curiosity is in the office of the act- 
ing chief clerk of the War Department at Washing 
ton. It is a piece of stone weighing about one pound, 
thirteen inches in length, two and a half inches in 


| width, and one-third of an inch thick. 


There is no doubt about its being a genuine stone, 
but it nevertheless possesses the fle xibility of a piece 
of India rubber. When taken in the hand and shaken 
in the direction of its flat surfaces, it will bend back- 
The movement 
is more of a laxity in the adhesion, apparently, than 
an elasticity. | 

When held horizontally by one end, the other drops 
and remains in that position. With the two ends 
supported on rests, the free centre can be pressed 
one-half inch below the middle line. With one end 
held firmly on the desk, the other can be bent upward ee 
over one inch. 

The movement is not confined to the one direction, 
—in the plane of the flat surfaces,—but the entire 
stone seems to be constructed on the principle of a 
universal joint, with a movement perceptible in all 
directions under pressure. This is what is known as 
itacolumite, or elastic sandstone. It is stated that a 
whole mountain of it exists in Southern Nevada, a 
short distance east of Death Valley. 


+O - 
IN LAUGHTER. 


There are frequent instances of conceited persons 
who “love to hear themselves talk.” Nobody feels 
much sympathy with this weakness, perhaps because 
it is so generally shared, but that of wishing to hear 
one’s own laugh, when the privilege has been for 
many years denied, is pathetic enough to bring tears 
to the eyes of people endowed with the full quota of 
senses. 


DELIGHTING 


Mrs. Morse, the wife of the great electrician, was, 
at her marriage, a mute, and did not remember the 
sound of her own voice. Her family believed that 
total deafness was the result of imprudence com- 
mitted by a nurse during her infancy, and not an 
affection from birth. 

Buoyed up by confidence in this theory, and with 
patience inspired by love, Professor Morse exhausted | 
every means to restore to his wife her two lost senses, 
and his efforts were crowned in the end by comple te 
success. 

After the cure had been perfected, Mrs. Morse 
seemed perfectly happy. She talked almost inces. 
santly, and above all the joys of life ranked that of | 
“" hter. | 

yhenever it was compatible with good taste she | 
rnaen heartily; in conversation the least trifle ex- | 
cited her risibles, and it was confided as a fact to a 
few chosen friends that so divine a sound in long- 
dulled ears were these tones of her own voice that | 
often and often she would go off alone, close the 
doors, and surfeit the newly found hearing by long, 
ringing peals of fresh, unrestrained laughter, sweeter 
far than any music to ‘the happy woman rescued from 
the horrors of dumbness.—New Orleans Times-Dem 
ocrat. 





+~er— 


BLIND AND ELOQUENT. 


The creoles and negroes of the West Indies have a | 
deep love for long words, and use them on all ocea 
A resident at Grenada, one of the Windward 


was really sent to one of his friends by a man apply- 
ing for a place as cook : 


DEAR SIR: Believing in the princi ¥ of a good 
day, I send you my kindest respectful regards, and 
love to madam, whilst in the earnest of my interior 
propensities, wish this may find your wife in the full 
and luxuriant beneficial of a good state of health 
with matrimonial exercise to accomplish the ends of 


I come forward and without delay to ask you for a 
reply to the offer of my services. I can even cook 


| writing paper. 


| CHEMICAL Co., 








and roast beef and mutton in joints, hence the reason 
why you should take me, for I hear that Father T. 
and your wife loves good cookery ; ; if you employ me, | 
my dear fine sir, you shall be well pleased with every- 
thing T does, for as for giving and taking prayers, | 
am an expert. Hoping you will favor me with a 
reply, D. V., | am mostly, yours truly, 


JAMES HANNIBAL. | 





“In a most aggravating case of Itching Piles I | 
found instant relief by a single application of BURNETT'S | 
KALLISTON. I would not be without it if it cost $100 a 
bottle.” FRED. MILLS, 115 Congress Street, Boston, | 
Mass. For sale by all Srenyiate: price, $1.00; or sent, 
xpress paid, on receipt of $1.25, by J. BuRNETT & Co., 27 
Central Street, Boston, Mass. [Adv. 












IF YOU WRITE 


ASK YOUR STATIONER FOR THE 


Boston Linen, Boston Bond, and Bunker Hill 


The best and aun made. If he 
does not keep them, send us 6 cents (to pay postage, 
etc.) and we will send you our complete samples, rep- 
resenting ever 300 styles. 


SAMUEL WARD co. (Incorporated), 


| Paper Merchants, Stationers and Engravers, 


49 & 51 Franklin Street, Boston. 









INFANTILE 
Skin & Scalp 


DISEASES 
cured by +3 
CuTicurRA 


Remedies. 


OR CLEANSING, PURIFYING, BEAU- 
tifying the skin of children and infants, and cur- 

ing torturing, disfiguring, itching, scaly and pimply 
diseases of the skin, scalp and blood, with loss of hair, 
from infancy to old age, the CuTICURA REMEDIES are 
infallible. | 
CuTicurA, the great Skin Cure, and CuTicurA Soap, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, externally, and CuTICURA 
RESOLVENT, the new Blood Purifier, internally, cure | 
every form of skin and blood diseases, from pimples to 
scrotula. 
Sold e 
RESOLVE 





erywhere. Price, Cuticura, We. ; 
t, $1. Prepared by the POTTER 
Boston, Mass. 

Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 






Soap, 5c. ; 
DRUG AND 





aoe} 
7 


= Baby’s Skin and Scalp preserved and beau- 


, tified by CuTicuRA Soap. 
neous pain-subduing plaster. 25 cents. 


What! EBBUNKER HILL 
CUSTOM PANTS FOR $3.00? ¢ 


ES, we manufacture first-class 
“pants for $3.00, and guaran- | 
tee every pair, for style, workman. 


me 9. 
KipNEY Pains, Backache and Weakness cured 
by CUTICURA ANTI-PaIN PLASTER, an instanta- 





ship and materials, to be the best 
in the world for the money. How | 
is it done? We have large 
capital, many years’ experience, 
buy our materials for cash, make 
all our own goods, an sell for 
cash. You become the middle-man 
and retailer and save their profits. 
Goods exchanged or money 
funded if not satisfactory. | 


Fine grades, $4.00 to $6.00. 
Suits, $13.25 to $25.00. 
Overcoats, $12.00 to $20.00. | 








WE ARE RESPONSIBLE. 


YOU RUN NO RISK. 





Send six cents with your | 
address and get a line of | 
samples with our unique , 


sample card and a 48-inch linentape measure 
if you mention The Youth’s Companion. 


'BUNKER HILL CUSTOM PANTS CO., 


129 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


RAINY DAY COMPANIONS. 











This Lady's Gossamer Waterproof Circu- 
lar is best quality, durable, and perfectly waterproof. 
It has a hood, and is light weight. We have them from 
30 to 60 in. long. State the length you wish. 

Price, $1.50, Postage, 30 cents. 





Gentlemen’s Gossamer Waterproof Coats. 
These Garments are made long and button the whole 
length. They are a perfect protection from the rain 
and mud. Double-breasted. The material is first qual 
ity. In ordering, state the size around the chest. We 
have them from 30 to 50 inches, breast measure. 

Price, $1.75 each. Postage, 30 cents. 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


re- | 


| CET THE BEST | 


‘EUREKA SPOOL SILK 














PREPARED — _ RATED SY E. 





Hoyt’s Cerman Cologne. 
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BURNETT’S 





VIOLET. 


This exquisite perfume is 
made from the true violets and 
the low price of this article 
makes it a necessity to those 
who love the flower. Also 


Perfume of Garden Heliotrope. 
Perfume of Southern Jasmine, 
Perfume of English Sweet-Briar. 


A very generous sample bottle of any of these most 
fascinating perfumes will be mailed on receipt of 
twelve cents in stamps, to any address by 


JOSEPH BURNETT & CO., 27 Central St., Boston. 


A Great Advantage, 


A girl may have a willowy form, classic feat- 
ures and teeth like pearls, but she never can be 


if her complexion is bad. For this reason a com- 
—— with plain features will outshine her 
f she possesses the advantage of a lily-white 








ri~ tinted with just enough pink to give it a 


lovely PEACH-BLOOM COLOR. 
This bewitching effect always follows the 


| use of 


GLENN'S SULPHUR SOAP, 


which transforms the most sallow skin into purity 
and health, removes all unsightly eruptions, 


{and gives to the complexion that peculiarly 


fascinating appearance inseparable from the 
highest type of FEMALE LOVELINESS. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


Glenn’s Soap will be sent by mail for 30 cts. 
fr cts. tor th cakes, by 

TON, Sole. Pp 115 
ew York Ci 












A PERFECT ART a CON- 
TAINING 24 BEAUTIF PHO- 
TOGRAPHS REPRESENTING TEA 


FREE AND COFFEE CULTURE, WILL 


BE SENT ON neceter a YOUR ADDRESS. 
Sho S BROAD ST., BOSTON, 


EUREKA SILK 


PURE DYE, 


FAST 
COLORS, 


BRILLIANT 
LUSTRE. 


EUREKA KNITTING SIL of Knitting, Crochet 


Work, ete. Our celebrated furek ka Wash Silks, for 
Art Embroidery, Rope Silk, Zephyr and Etching 
Silks, are unexcelled. TRY TE 
50 and 100 yard spools 
Buttonhole Twist, 10 and 
16 yard spools. These goods have stood the test of years 
and have constantly grow nin popularity, for the reason 
that they are ALWAYS RELIABLE ‘both in length, 
strength and quality. For sale by leading jobbers and 
retailers throughout the United States. 


WASTE EMBROIDERY SILK 


Waste Sewing Silk, black or assorted colors, 15 
cents per_oz. [Illustrated Pamphlet with rules for 
Knitting, Embroidery, etc., cents mailed to any 


Sate Eureka Silk 
M'fg, Co,, 


Boston, Mass, 

















Is the best for all kinds 


Assorted colors, 
40 cents per oz. 


address by the 


LAVERY, 


Prive ads Lee 


Aizele) 





WARKANTED 





Re BIfOAM. 


FOR THE TEETH. 


Its use is sanctioned by the Dental and Medical profession. 

The following certificate is from the Massachusetts State Assayer, and Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry, Physics, and Metallurgy in the Boston Dental College : 
To E. W. Hoyt & Co., Lowell, Mass. 

Gentlemen, —Ihave made a careful examination of a sample of ‘ Rubi- 
foam.” purchased by me in the open market, and find it free from acids, grit, 
or substances likely to be injurious to the teeth or mouth. 

Yours respectfully, 


LARGE BOTTLES, PRICE 25 CENTS. REFUSE SUBSTITUTES. 


Deliciously Flavored. 


S. P. SHARPLEs. 


W. HOYT & CO., LOWELL, MASS. 
Write for Sample Vial — FREE. 
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STORIAL CALENDARS 


Fs, 





FEBRUARY. 

Th. 27. Action at Moore's Creek, N. C., 1776. 

Fr. 28. Explosion on the “ Princeton,” 1844. 
MARCH. 

Sa. 1. Jay's Treaty proclaimed, 1796. 

Su. 2. Sheridan defeated Early at Waynesboro’, 1865. 

Mo. 3. Florida admitted to the Union, 1845. 

Tu. 4. Vermont admitted to the Union, 1791. 

We. 5. Dorchester Heights occupied, 1776. 





For the Companion. 
THE MEN OF GLOUCESTER. 


On the tossing sea, the heaving sea, 
Shattered and spent we lay. 

The night had passed like a waking dream 
And the dawn broke cold and gray. 


The rain had ceased, but the fierce wind still 
Screeched through the rigging bare ; 

And the cold spray stung as it swept aslant 
Like winged ice through the air 


Over the bulwarks the great gray seas 
Did heave themselves, and break ; 

And when they broke, ’twas pity to feel 
How the schooner’s heart did quake. 


And ever she cried and groaned, poor wretch, 
As only a vessel can. 

A womanish thing! but all the rest 
Were silent, master and men. 


There were twelve of us; for four had gone 
When the mainmast thundered down. 
Captain and mate, and ten men more, 
All out of Gloucester town. 


We thought of the town, as on we drove. 
We thought of wife and child. 

And sometimes it seemed their voices came 
Through the tempest howling wild. 


Silent we lay, while death drew near 
On the wings of the freezing hail, 

When the captain raised his head and cried, 
“Look, lads! a sail! a sail!” 


And there, and plain in the sight of all, 
A gallant steamer hove, 

A right black line ’twixt the foam below 
And the whirling clouds above. 


Bravely she rode the plunging seas, 
Bravely she faced the storm ; 

And cack one of us felt his frozen heart 
Grow, sudden, light and warm. 


We looked where our signal flew aloft, 
The silent cry of the sea, 

And then our eyes on the steamer burned, 
But never a word said we. 


A stir on her deck! she had seen the flag, 
A clustering at her side! 

Her crew stood safe, and gazed at us; 
But the space between was wide. 


The space between was a boiling waste 
of gray waves beaten white ; 

Of swirl ng hollows fathom deep, 
And hissing foam-wreaths light. 


And if they would launch a boat, methought, 
What chance for a boat to live? 

And where are the men, in such a sea, 
A life for a life to give? 


The wind it keened, and keened, and keened, 
Through the rigging stiff and bare ; 

And “Death !” and “Death !” and ever “Death !” 
Was the word ’twas crying there. 


Again a stir on the steamer’s deck, 
And another stir at her side ; 

And a boat swung out, and hung aloft 
Above the whirling tide. 


Then e’en with my thoughts, our captain spoke. 
“What chance for that boat to live ? 

What chance of saving our —~ Y lives, 
If these men their brave lives give ? 


“Now answer, men of Gloucester town! 
Shall we take this gift so free ? 

Shall we take these lives, from men that love 
Their life as well as we ?” 


And “No!” we said. What should we say, 
Being men of Gloucester town ? 

And the cuptain raised his ice-stiff hand, 
And hauled the signal down. 


Then I closed my eyes ; and we all, belike, 
Thought over a bit of prayer ; 

And thought of home, and the old gray church, 
And the women kneeling there. 


And still the wind it keened and keened 
Through the frozen rigging bare ; 

And “Death !” and “Death !” and ever “Death !” 
Was the word ‘twas crying there. 

A voice! acry! my heart leaped up, 
I looked; and lo! the boat 

Rode lightly o’er the crested hills, 
The bravest thing afloat. 

And now she tossed aloft, aloft, 
And now she swooped below ; 

But we saw the strong arms bent to work, 
And the faces all aglow. 

We tried to raise a feeble cheer, 
But never a voice found we ; 

The captain waved his stiffened hand, 
And we waited silently. 

Ah! not in vain that gallant crew 
Their lives so freely gave ; 

4 allant boat 

Came leaping o’er the wave. 

For home, for home, across the foam, 
We now are sailing free, 

While gladly blows the favoring wind, 
And sunlit smiles the sea. 

Once more must fall the peaceful night, 
Once more must rise the sun, 

Before we see the gray old town 
That holds our hearts each one. 

All honor to the noble men 
Who risked their lives for ours ; 

Who, never flinching, set their hand 
Against the tempest’s powers. 

And yet—mayhap—some honor fell 
On us of Gloucester town, 

Then, when the captain raised his hand 
And hauled the signal down. 

LAURA E. RICHARDS. 


— —~or- 


For the Companion. 
SMALL BEGINNINGS. 


An old navigator, deseribing his voyage through 
the Southern Atlantic, mentions certain coral reefs 
which rose in sharp peaks above the sea, and about 
which the floating weeds, mud and wreckage were 
slowly gathering. 

Those sharp peaks are now a solid and broad island, 
on which great forests have grown and villages have 
been founded. The rock made by the tiny insects 
became a centre around which, in the course of centu- 
ries, land formed. 

Nature apparently loves to work thus slowly out- 
ward from germinating points. A bird drops on the 
coast a single seed from a far-distant country. The 
seed takes root, blooms, bears fruit and spreads, 
until its peculiar growth covers the whole continent. 


A little stream of water eats for itself a channel 
down into the earth; a thousand other streams hurry 
to join it, and at last a mighty lake covers the ground. 

A microbe, invisible to the naked eye, the germ of 
small-pox, perhaps, or of consumption, lights upon 
the tongue or skin of a human being and becomes a} 
centre of disease, until the whole body is given over 
to death. 

Has our reader ever thought that the same process | 
of development is all the time going on in the spirit- 
ual world? Every human being—he himself, though 
he be but a school-boy—is a centre which attracts 
other human particles, which grows outwardly, until 
it fills a place, and exerts a wide influence in the | 
world for good or evil. | 

A man or woman may thus be a centre of intelli- 
gence, of poetry, of fun, of kindness, of malice, or | 
of crime. | 

No matter how stupid, or weak, or insignificant we 
are, each of us has his circle about him, influenced by | 


| him, just as the least taper borne through a foggy | 





| rugs and carpets, nor in the wood and metal work, 








| whom entered the Confederate service. 


| night has its nimbus of red light to show where it | 


goes. | 
——++or—--— | 


BOKHARA AND THE RAILWAY. 


It is now several years since the Khanate of Bok- 
hara, after centuries of existence as an independent 
State, became practically what it is now in fact, a 
part of the Russian Empire. Though it is too soon 
to note any great changes arising out of its subjuga- 
tion to a European and Christian power, it is already 
evident that Bokhara is on the threshold of a new 
era. The most important single factor in revolution- 
izing the habits and customs of the people will prob- 
ably be the railway, which now unites it with the | 
Caspian Sea, and so brings it close to the Western | 
World. 


Searcely anything could be imagined more impres- 
sive to the nomad than the sight of the fire-breathing | 
locomotive, dragging long trains lighted by electricity, | 
and speeding through the desert swifter than the | 
fleetest Arab, where, till yesterday, the caravan made 
its slow and tedious way from one station to another. 

The railway has not yet entirely displaced the old 
method of transportation, for many goods, requiring | 
no haste in delivery, are still carried on the backs of 
camels. 

In nothing is the influence of the new régime more 
plainly shown than in the great increase in the cultiva- 
tion of cotton. In 1887 the amount exported to Russia 
was three million six hundred thousand pounds. Dur- 
ing the first eight months of 1889 there was exported 
from the port of Usun-Ada, the terminus of the 
Transcaspian Railway, over forty-five million pounds. 
This was in addition to a very considerable amount 
used in the country by the natives. 

Cotton-growing, however, has not yet supplanted 
the principal industry of the Bokhariots—the produc- 
tion and manufacture of silk. The mulberry-tree is 
to be seen everywhere, in the gardens and courtyards, 
lining the roads in the country and the lanes in the 
town, while the silk-worm is nurtured in every house; 
but the primitive looms, precisely similar in form and 
construction to those at which Penelope sat and the 
wives of Darius wove, are gradually being superseded 
by Russian machinery. 

Hitherto the only stimulating drink of the natives 
has been green tea, which comes from India and 
Persia; wine, beer and schnaps could be found only 
at the railway stations and on the dining-cars. 
Within a few months, however, the Governor-General 
of Turkestan has given permission to a French com- 
pany to manufacture wine at Karakul, and it remains 
to be seen whether the enterprise will succeed, and 
what effect it will have on the habits of the people. 

No change can yet be noticed in the designs of the 











some of which is exceedingly beautiful. The work- 
men show no originality in their ornamentation, but 
copy slavishly the forms and patterns which have 
come down from the most ancient times. This is 
shown by the fact that on the metal tiles made at the 
present time can be distinctly read the Greek letters 
of the word Basileus. 

Neither is the influence of Europe yet shown in the 
amusements of the people, which remain the same as 
they have been for centuries. One street-show, Punch, 
they have in common with the Christian world. The 
manner in which the familiar little drama is performed 
is described in a recent German periodical by one of 
the Russian officers in Bokhara : 

“A man lies down on the ground, covers himself 
with a tschapan,—nightgown,—takes in his hands 
the traditional puppets, and using his own chest as a 
stage, plays with great spirit a little comedy not un- 
like those we are accustomed to see in Italy and Ger- 
many.” 

The same writer, referring to the primitive way in 
which duties are'still collected in the city of Bokhara, 
says that the Minister of Finance often receives them 
personally. If one goes into the courtyard of a cara- | 
vansary, it is no uncommon sight to see him seated 
cross-legged on a carpet, counting and putting in bags 
coins which the merchants have just given him. From 
the European traders he takes « certain percentage of 
the articles themselves in place of money. 





——_—~@>— 
SPARTAN. 


War develops not only heroes but heroines, as is 
well remarked by a North Carolina woman who | 
relates, in “Our Living and Our Dead,” the story of 
one of her neighbors during the late Civil War, a 
story which The Companion is glad to reproduce. | 
This neighbor was a widow with four sons, all of 
The mother 
took her married son’s wife and little ones home with | 
her, and during the four years of the war she ploughed 
and worked the land, and thus made a good support 
for the family with not a man to help her. 


She cut and hauled the wood, fed the stock, and, in 
short, did all the work usually performed by her sons. 
The farm was tive miles from the post-office, but 
every week she came for letters, and I, being the 
postmaster’s wife, was called upon to read them to 
rer and write the answers at her dictation. She 
always urged her sons never to shirk a duty, and to 
feel perfectly easy about her. 

She told them every little particular about the | 
horses and cattle, and promised to break the “critter” 
as soon as it was old enough. She often walked to 
the post-office, and at such times always carried a 
basket of seed cotton on her arm, picking as she 


| walked, so as not to lose a moment. 


Her sons must have warm clothes, she said, and at 
night, when work was over, she carded, spun and 
wove the cloth with the assistance of her daughter- 
in-law—who was too delicate to work in the field— 
and made them garments which she sent to them 
in a box every few months. Often the boxes did not 





| reach them; then the carding, spinning and weaving 
| must all be done over again and another suit finished 


as soon as possible. 

On _ one occasion she walked fifteen miles to pro- 
cure leather of which to have boots made for them. 

About the middle of the war she received a letter 
saying that one of her sons was very ill with typhoid 
fever, at Richmond. Instinctively she felt that a 
mother’s care was needed, and with a large basket of 
live chickens and a bottle of brandy she set out to 
nurse him. 

Arrived at Richmond, she went from one hospital 
to another, but not a word could she hear of her sick 
son. In despair she finally turned her face home- 


| ward, and on her arrival found a letter giving the 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


name of the hospital, and the ward in which her son 
could be found. 

She stayed at home only three hours for refresh- 
ment, and started on her journey again,—though it 
was twenty miles to the nearest railroad station. 
This time she found her son, and not a minute too 
soon. 

His fever had left him, and he was in a fainting 
condition. Now her brandy and chickens came into 
play. She prepared soup with her own hands, and 
hers was not the only son who was brought back to 
life under her ministrations. As soon as her boy was 
out of danger she returned to her home duties and 
farm work, for the little ones must be fed. 

Thus during that whole stormy time she stood 
bravely at her post, encouraging her sons and never 
complaining of her own hardships. One of the sons 
fell, and three came back to comfort their mother in 
her declining years. 

— +> 
For the Companion. 
TO WHITTIER. 


Above thy page I bow and lay my ear 
Close to the lines, O singing Bard, and lo! 
All visible forms of nature melt and flow 
To a large rhythm—till, wondering, I hear 

A sound of joy from still things far and near : 
The hills sing, and the stars; and even the low 
Hushed vales amid their hoary piles of snow 
Proclaim in anthems high and clear. 


But sweetest and most wonderful of all, 
The murmurings of our restless human lot 
In chastened harmonies my ear engage, 
Whate’er of joy and sorrow doth befall,— 
The love remembered, and the pain forgot,— 
Are voiced in noble concords on thy page. 
IpA WHIPPLE BENHAM. 


_—- +o 
ANOTHER MATTER. 


It has been often enough said that the appearance 
of things depends largely upon the point of view 
from which one looks at them, and plenty of illustra- 
tions of this have been furnished at one time and 
another. One that has in it a spice of drollery is a 





| story told of some nice old ladies—a story which | 


shows other phases of human nature as well as the 
tendency to see everything according to one’s own 
prejudices. 


Miss Prudence and Miss Patience were a pair of 
charming elderly maiden sisters, who lived with their 
father and mother on one of those fine old New Eng- 
land places of which so few are still left in the pos- 
session of the original families. The affairs of the | 
establishment were largely carried on through one of | 
those faithful “hired men” who were half servant | 
and half friend, and who have now pretty nearly dis- | 
appeared in the march of civilization. 

William, a genuine Yankee, felt his own impor 
tance, and was somewhat brusque in speech. He had 
lived with the family so long that it had ceased to 
enter his mind that they could get on without him, | 
and as a natural consequence of his own appreciation | 
of himself he was often less respectful than might 
have been deemed desirable for a man in his position. 

“Sister,” Miss Prudence said to Miss Patience one 
day, “I really think we shall have to get rid of 
William. He is so very disrespectful that there is no | 
living with him.” 

“I don’t think he is disrespectful,’? Patience an- 
swered. “At least, I haven’t heard anything out of 
the way.” 

“Why, sister, you know that he speaks of father as 
‘the old man’ and mother as ‘the old woman.’ ” 

“Well,” Patience urged, defensively, ‘father is an 
old man, and mother is an old woman.” 

“It isn’t for him to be noticing it if they are,” Pru- 
dence persisted. “It doesn’t sound well.” 

“Oh, it is nonsense being so  aaaeg var Patience 
rejoined. “We can’t spare William just for a trifle | 
like that.’ 

“Yes,” Patience said, “but that isn’t the worst of 
it. You don’t know the way in which he speaks of | 
mal | 

“How does he speak of us?” demanded Patience, | 
with a sudden change of manner. 

“He calls us,’? Prudence said, solemnly, bringing | 
the words out with awful slowness, “he calls us, you | 
and me, sister, ‘the old maids!” 

‘He doesn’t dare!” cried Miss Patience, evidently 
losing the virtue for which she was christened. 

“He does, sister. That is the way in which he | 
speaks of us, I assure you.” | 

“Then he must certainly go!’ the other declared. 
“When he speaks of father and mother as old it is 
one thing, but when he dares to call us old, and old | 
maids, too, that is a very different thing, and I will | 
speak to William myself in the morning, and tell | 
him we shall not want him on the place any longer. 
The insolent fellow!” 








———_+or+—___—_ 
SPECIAL LEGISLATION, 

It is sometimes complained, perhaps with good 
reason, that legislatures in these days legislate too 
much; that they undertake to regulate by law mat- 
ters which ought to be left to regulate themselves. 
But this evil, if it is an evil, ixnothing new. 

The early settlers of New England carried particu- | 


| lar and special legislation into all departments of | 


life. Here, for example, is a law which was in force 
in Massachusetts one hundred and fifty years ago: | 

“No person using or occupying the seat or mystery 
of a shoemaker shall use or exercise the seat or mys- | 
tery of a tanner, on forfeiture of six shillings and | 
eight pence for every hide or skin by him so tanned; 
nor shall any tanner use or occupy the seat or mys- 
tery of either butcher, currier or shoemaker, upon | 
like forfeiture. 

“And no person exercising the mystery or faculty | 








| of a shoemaker or cordwainer shall work up into | 


shoes or boots any leather that is not thoroughly 
and sufficiently tanned, well dried and properly 
sealed; nor use any horse-hide for the inner soles of 
boots and shoes, upon forfeiture of said boots and 
shoes.” 

It is still esteemed in general a wise thing for the | 
shoemaker to “stick to his last,” but the “seat or 
mystery of a tanner” is no longer considered so 
sacred as to call for legal enactments against its | 
profanation. 

It seems probable—though this is a point just now 
much in dispute—that as time goes on governments 
will meddle less and less with individual freedom. 
Laws will be general rather than particular, and the 
tanner and the butcher will be left to continue their 
business or to change it, as may seem to them expedi- 
ent. 














— <i 
TIMELY. | 
A writer in Blackwood relates an exciting shark | 
adventure on the coast of Coromandel, in which him- | 
self and the leader of his party were the principal | 
actors. This leader, named Smith, had contented 
himself with a bath near the camp, but the other man, 
more venturesome because of his less experience, 
had gone to the sea beach for a dip in the surf. 


I was in no hurry to leave the breakers, but the 
current was setting toward the south, and it bore me 
ere long to the entrance to the back water, the bar 
being open at that time of the year. | 

Presently Smith appeared on the beach with his 
gun in his hand, and suddenly began beckoning 
eagerly tome. I sang out to know what he wanted, 
and his reply was, “Man, I want you on shore as : 
as possible.” 

“Allright. ’mcoming. Just another dive.” 

Again he shouted, quite angrily: “Come out at 
once !”? : 

I struck out somewhat lazily for the shore, won- 
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dering what could have happened to the worthy 


captain to excite him so much. He was now gesticu- 
lating frantically, and I began to wonder whether he 
had got a sunstroke and was delirious, when, horror! 
he raised his gun to his shoulder, took deliberate aim 
at me, and fired. 

I heard the shot fly over my head, and, as he had 
another barrel loaded, I swam furiously to land to dis- 
arm him before he might kill or fatally wound me. 
As I rushed out of the water he flung down his gun 
and clasped me in his great, powerful arms. 

“You were nearly done for!” he exclaimed. 

“I think so,” I replied, in no very good-natured 
tones, “for though you are a good marksman you are 
not quite a William Tell, and those shots were un- 
comfortably near my head.” 

“It was not you I fired at; it was the shark!” 

True enough, while I was swimming in the smooth 
water at the entrance to the lagoon, a small shark 
had seen me. Smith having bathed and dressed had 
come to look after me and to hurry me up for break- 
fast. Fortunately he brought his gun with him, and 
at the moment he reached the beach he saw the dan- 
ger I was in and rescued me as | have described. 

Later in the day some fishermen found the body of 
the shark, which had died of the shot-wound from 
Smith’s gun. It was about eight and one-half feet 
long, and though it could not have eaten me, it could 
have snapped off a limb, which would have sufficed. 
In the surt I was perfectly safe, but the voracious fish 
had selected the slack-water at the bar as a happy 
hunting-ground, and it was not his fault that he 
missed his prey. 

~@> 
IRKSOME KINDNESS. 


When suffering under certain afflictions, one is 
likely to become so irritable us to resent sympathy. 
If people would but ignore our griefs, we feel that it 
might be possible to bear them with philosophy, but 
questions have the effect of rousing a demon of oppo- 
sition. A young lady employed in a public library 
one day fell from the top of a step-ladder, and not 
only called upon herself the attention of the entire 
room, but was quite conscious that she presented a 
forlorn spectacle, ingloriously prostrate and covered 
with dust. 


No one was so ill-bred as to laugh, but one after 
another of her associates rushed up to her, uttering, 
in fugue and chorus, the natural sympathetic ques. 
tions: 

“How did you fall?” 

“Are you hurt?” 

“How did it happen?” 

“Did you lose your balance?” 

In the midst of these queries the victim preserved 
an unblemished front of courtesy. Finally, however, 
came a silence, and her would-be rescuers were just 
turning away, when up rushed the janitor, who had 
just heard of the mishap. 

“Why, Miss Smith,” cried he, in genuine interest, 
“did you fall?” 

Miss Smith turned upon him one coldly withering 
glance. 

“No, Mr. Green,” said she, calmly, “I got down 
here on the floor, and rubbed my clothes in the dust 
to amuse myself!’ 

And then the different workers dispersed to their 
several occupations. 

During the recent epidemic of influenza in one of 


| our cities, a gentleman who was suflering acutely 


from it went down town one morning, and on the 
way met at least a dozen sympathetic friends. At 
the twelfth encounter his patience was exhausted. 

“Have you the prevalent cold?” inquired his twelfth 
assailant, a burly, good-natured man. 

“Yes,” said the invalid, captiously, ‘I have. 
you the prevalent sympathy?” 

The retort was hardly courteous, and the man him 
self felt ashamed of it afterward, but at the moment 
it seemed to do him good. 


Have 


SCENT IN HORSES, 

The finest and deepest emotions of a dog seem to 
be dependent on his sense of smell. Not only does he 
carry on his business of hunting or guarding through 
its aid, but his devotion to his master and bis recog 
nition of lesser friends depend largely upon his nose. 
According to Horse and Stable, another among the 


| humbler friends of man is keen and delicate of scent. 


The horse will leave musty hay untouched in his 
bin, no matter how hungry he may be. However 
great his thirst, he will not drink of water objection 
able to his questioning snifis, nor from a bucket made 
in the least degree offensive. 

His intelligent nostril will widen, quiver, and query 
over the daintiest bit offered by the fairest of hands. 
A mare is never satistied, either by sight or whinny, 
that a colt is really her own, until she has certified 
the fact by means of her nose. 

Blind horses will, as a rule, gallop wildly about a 
pasture without striking the surrounding fence. The 
sense of smell informs them of its proximity. Others, 
when let out from their stables, will go directly to the 
gate leading to their accustomed feeding-ground, and 
when desirous of returning, after hours of careless 
wandering, will distinguish that one outlet, and 
patiently await its opening. The odor of that par- 
ticular part of the fence serves as their guide. 

rhe horse, when browsing, is guided entirely by the 
nostrils in its choice of proper food, and blind horses 
never are known to make mistakes in their diet. 

Nervous and timorous as this noble animal is known 
to be, his fears are, of course, doubled by this keen- 
ness of scent, for not only does the eye inform hin 
of danger, but the nostrils also herald its presence. 
The mere scent of a buffalo robe is sufficient to cause 
extreme terror in many horses, and some, scenting 
the smoke of a train which has long since passed, 
show all the fear evoked by its actual presence. 

+oer — 
UNSAFE, 

Some people seem to have a special faculty for 
bumping their heads, stubbing their toes, and falling 
over things. With the Vernons this might fairly 
have been called a family trait. The father, the 
daughter and the two boys literally went stumbling 
through the world, Mrs. Vernon herself being the 
only one whose feet did not appear to be all the time 
standing in slippery places. 


Once there was a singular crisis of accident in the 
family, a veritable epidemic, as it were. 

Mr. Vernon gave himself a black eve on the corner 
of the basement door, coming up from a visit to the 
furnace; Hattie, while opening the stubborn sliding 
doors of the library, was thrown against the wall in 
their sudden liberation under her efforts, and hurt 
her forehead; John rushed against his bedroom door 
in the darkness on his way for his slippers, and was 
upset with bruises, and Frank tripped over the attic 
threshold, and fell down the attic stairs. 

Mrs. Vernon administered arnica and sympathy for 
two days; then she quietly made a trip to the uphol- 
sterer’s, and one evening that same week, when her 
family arrived from office and school, they found por- 
titres instead of doors all through the house. 

“They are very pretty, mamma,” said her husband, 
“but why such a sudden innovation?” 

“I’ve long wanted them myself,’ answered Mrs. 
Vernon, “‘but I felt at last that they had become a 
necessity. Dear, literal old Mrs. Hotchkins was in 
to see me the day after you all got hurt, and I was 
giving her an account of your woes, and she said, 
‘Well, now, I must say, Mis’ Vernon, that with a 
family like yours, doors are dretful dangerous things 
to have in the house!” + 

“And so,” laughed her husband, “the portiéres are 
put in to protect us from the dangerous doors!” 
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For the Companion. 
A RACE. 


A little tear and a little smile 
Set out to run a race,— 
We watched them closely all the 
while,— 
Their course was Baby’s face. 
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| stone-heaps for mouse-nests, and jump at Amy | 


from behind stumps and bushes, his little black 
| eyes twinkling with mischief. 
| But sad to relate, Squeaker acquired a very bad 
habit. He had liked to scare the chickens, jump- 
| ing slyly right into their midst and making them 
| fly and “yeep” as though a hawk were after 
| them. 
Then, one morning, one of the chickens was 
|missing. Grandina thought now surely a hawk 
had been after them, and a tall pole with Bob's 
| Fourth o’ July flag was hoisted and an old red 
| flannel nightgown of Amy’s flaunted from the top 
| of the pig-house. 
| Yet in the face of all this, that afternoon another 
| chicken went away. 
Then Amy made an unpleasant discovery. 
| Squeaker would not eat his supper. He was so 


full he could scarcely waddle. He dragged his | 
big, black-and-white ringed tail on the floor and | 
there were downy feathers sticking in the fur | 
about his mouth ! 

Poor Amy! There was trouble ahead for 
Squeaker, she knew, for even a pet raccoon could 
not be allowed to feed upon grandma’s chickens. | 
And by some means of cunning known only to | 
brutes Squeaker himself soon discovered that | 
something was wrong. 

He scented danger in the air and kept out of 
the way for the rest of the afternoon, and at 
nightfall he fled to the woods. 

Amy did not see him again, but he came back 
once or twice and stole a chicken, and the next 
winter grandpa found his tracks, looking like a 
little baby’s footprints, in the snow all about the 
corn-crib. 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 


1. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


Three-fifths of a feast; and a lofty tree; 
An insect; an animal small; 

An exclamation of disgust; 
The opposite of none at all. 


And, next to one-fourth of the rising sun, 
A conjunction, the last on the list. 
Kight words of three letters I’ve 
hinted above, 





The little tear he got the start; 
We really feared he’d win, 

He ran so fast, and made a dart 
Straight for her dimpled chin. 


But somehow—it was very queer, 
We watched them all the while— 
The little shining, fretful tear 
Got beaten by the smile. 


+e 


For the Companion. 


THREE LITTLE RING-TAILS. 


Amy Daley had the measles 
last spring, and at first they 
could not be coaxed out. Grand- 
ma Daley gave her pennyroyal 
tea and snake-root tea, and all 
the kinds of teas she could re- 
member that could make a little 
girl hot and uncomfortable, but 
they could not be budged. Then 
at last she wrapped her up in a 
steaming hot bed-blanket, put 
jugs of hot water and hot sand- 
bags all about her, with more 
blankets and quilts and comfort- 
ables (?) on top, till one would 
have had to hunt for the tip of 
the sweaty little nose. 

Didn’t she shout and protest 
against all this! But it was of 
no use. The measles must come 
out, somehow! And they did 
come out at last, “‘most beauti- 
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ig sitting on the hearth-rug 
e fires ruddy glow, 


W ile fis apples roast “& splutler 


TOW, 


to bed to mght 


l mine o’clock , you Know. 


a tempting, rosy 


fully,’ grandma said. Brother - = | : 
Bob declared she looked like a il mune ! why that’s as late almost 
great speckled adder, and was as : 


cross as one. He didn’t believe 
there was any need of making Wi 
such a fuss! But he’d had the 

measles when he was a baby, Wh 
and a fine time they had with Oo 
him! 

But Amy was delicate for a ie 
long time, and one day Uncle Till 
John sent her over a present of 
“Three Little Ring-tails’’ (so 
the card read) in a basket with a 
cheese-cloth tied over the top. 

“Three little ring-tails!”’ n 
shouted Amy. ‘That is a whole 
family of old ‘double-toes’ kit- 
tens, 1 do believe! Don’t vou 
spose they’ll be double-toed, 
grandma? Oh dear, I hope they 
will!’’ and she picked the knot 
loose and whisked off the cloth. 

For a moment three pairs of 
bright, black eyes twinkled and 
blinked up at her, and three little, - f 
peaked, black noses sniffed in- l 
quiringly ; then three little heads 
tried to hide beneath furry brown 
coats and bushy tails. 

‘Why! why!” cried grandma. 
“They aint kits at all! They’re 
coons! little raccoons!” 

“Aren't they beauties!’’ and 
Amy danced about the basket in 
delight. ‘See their tails, all 
ringed like a barber’s pole!” 

‘*Aint they whoppers !”’ shouted 
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hat game he'll 
t tale 


Aid watches leaping shadows 
8 


_ roses 
Qn his nurses flowered gown. 
Qutside the boisterous winter 


Is rattling 
Dow 
i 


Ing log, 
Pre traking one refrain. 


oys_may stay, 
hours More! Tow? let ais think 
liKe to play, 

we'll tell this wakeful rogue 
pass the time away. 


ears the apples hissing 


their skins are crisp 
and brown, 


ey flicker up & down, 
counts the erimson 


tthe 

at ‘tte pane, 

in “the pauses of the 
wind, 

comes the drivt 


rain, 
Wind & rau? & 
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*['he Dream. 


Dory what 1, this? A summer day! 


scent Of blossoms sweet! 


CH garden Sull of roses 
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And their finals spell * ** * * ***. 


Now this is the stone which in 
Poland is thought 
To preserve mien from passions 
strong. 
ae The initials spell out the name of 
=~(\ the month 
: To which this fair gem should 
belong. 
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So coming back from dream- 
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ple takes 


NN. llilhers bbw 
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Blooming trolgh te 
7700/7. M7686, . 
WY Ard snow Whie austes 
Ip the oriss about tis 
> feet. 


a tad! wide, warm heylields strep: 


KG 
Benoslly the pleasant SU?, 
nd children’ tossing up the 


wild wilh tun, 
sormeone saying, ‘7/ie oclock, 3. 


land. - 

ed. peep, 
the Wasted apples 
Leying in a fragrant heap, 
nd says, half smiling, half 


ce _* ashamed, ” 
I think ve been asleep 






2. 
DOUBLE ZIGZAGS. 

7 1 * xk * 11 * * * 

* > 4 * * * 12 * * 

e * * 3 2 & @ 99 @ 
a * * * 4 * * * 14 
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¥ 8 * * * 18 * * 

* * 9 * * * 19 * 

* * * 190 * * * 90 

Across. 


1. A slight woolen stuff. 

2. The pastor of a parish, church 
or congregation. 

3. A short gun or fire-arm. 

+. Echoing back. 

5. Spitefully punished. 

6. To declare solemnly. 

7. The parts of looms or other 
machines which are moved by the 
foot. 

8. To contest in law. 

9. Channels in which the tide 
sets. 

10. Contrivers. 

The zigzags read from 1 to 10 will 
name a certain festival time in each 
year; from 11 to 20, the time which 
it immediately precedes. 


aone”? SEVERED WorDs. 

(The words are not all of the 
same length, nor are they always 
divided according to syllables.) 

1. Divide a principal branch of 
agriculture, and leave a draw and 
an epoch. 

2. Divide to confer, and leave to 
exist and to pack away. 

3. Divide to draw into the lungs, 
and leave within and robust. 

4. Divide external, and leave to 
expel and a part of a city. 

5. Divide a small insect of the 
beetle tribe, and leave a pronoun 
and wicked. 

6. Divide to guide, and leave to 
study and a canal. 

7. Divide peevishness, and leave 
oblique and a termination of ap- 
pellatives. 

8. Divide inclines to one side, as 
a ship under press of sail, and leave 
caution and existence. 

9. Divide to tinge, and leave a 
large body of water and a male rel- 
ative. 

10. Divide the day of sentence 
und condemnation, and leave des 
tines and a portion of time. 

11. Divide a masculine name, and 
leave a negative answer and an 
exclamation. 

12. Divide part of a farm, and 
leave a farm building and a measure 
of length. ; 

The final row of letters of the 
second words will spell a time of 
fasting and prayer. 

The primal row of letters of the 
third words will spell the date on 
which that season begins. 


4. 
CHARADE. 
My frst’sa biped. Can you tell me 
why ? 


My second winds up every good, 
hard cry. 

My third in loading guns you'll 

surely need. 

My fourth means merit, excellence 
indeed. 

My ji/th’s not short. 
long, my dear. 

My sixth is a companion 
peer. 

My whole is by his countrymen 


) 


In fact, ’tis 


or a 








Bob. ‘The tails, 1 mean. Tied 
end to end, they’d make a boa to go round your 
neck next winter.” 

‘Why, you hard-hearted boy!” cried grand- 
ma, and Amy stroked the little creatures’ glossy 
fur. 

But after a week one of the little coons died 
*“‘Ate too much,’’ Bob said, and not long after 
Ned Fowler’s great dog Dan seized another. The 
last one Amy named ‘Squeaker,’’ because he 
would squeak and cry so if he were teased. 

Squeaker liked a soft, warm bed, and he would 
curl up in grandma’s worsted basket in spite of 
her cuffs, dislodging the bright balls all over the 
floor, the sight of which would drive sleep out of 
his little black eyes for a time, and he would 


| For the Companion. | 


| 
A TOURIST. 


Every day away she goes journeying alone. | 
| Just a little baby girl! Isn’t fairly grown! 


Off she goes without a word.—Doesn’t take a train. | 


* | T can’t follow tho’ I try with my might and main. 


| Wondrous countries does she see. Wish I could go too. 
| I think she might stop a bit and take me in, don’t you? 
| But I s’pose she quite forgets all that we have planned | 
| When she starts upon her tours into Slumberland. 
i] 
~¢ 





| For the Companion. | 
| CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. | 


fork, and looked around the table, just ready to 
cry. ‘There!’’ he exclaimed, ‘now, see what 
you’ve done!” 


Miss Laura is a blue-eyed little lady five years 
old, with a faculty for saying some very funny 
things. The other morning she was putting ona 


dress the sleeves of which were rather the worse | 
| for wear. 


She looked at them thoughtfully a) 
minute before she said, ‘Mamma, I think these | 


| sleeves would be better if they were dow-necked.™ 


One day little H— came in, and seeing his | 
mother preparing a hen for dinner, called his 
brother and told him that “‘“Mamma had taken 


jump down and scurry them over the carpet till| A little Maine boy got up one morning very | all the clothes off of the hen, and was now tak- 


they were all in a tangle. 

He would follow Amy about like a little dog, 
playing in the grass, batting down grasshoppers 
with his paws and eating them, and cuffing about 
the poor toads he would meet, nose at all the 


| much out of sorts. Nothing pleased him; he was | 
| inclined to find fault with everything and every- | 
body. Suddenly, while he was eating his break- 
fast, the steam whistle of a neighboring factory 
began to blow. Neddy dropped his knife and 


ing off her stockings.” 

Auntie was shelling beans for dinner, when little 
Cora came in, and seeing her, exclaimed, ‘Oh, 
auntie! may I help you to pick the kernels out?”’ 


revered; 
Even to children is his name en- 
deared. 


His birthday was the twenty-seventh day 

Of February, eighteen-seven, they say. 

Please guess, but do not guess the wrong fellow. 

His nameis *«** ** *#*# RR HK KH HHH 
HHRHHHE., 





Conundrums. 
Why is a baby like a running vine? 
creepers and climbers. 
If a baby could speak to what country would he 
beg to be taken? Lap-land. 
If a baby could express a wish for a mountain home 
where would it probably be? Among the rockies. 


They are both 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Father of his country. 
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edges turned outward,—a very different sight from| ‘I will never buy acheap extract again,” said a Mrs. PT OEE DOE SCE 
that presented by a modern library, with its shelves | Brown, when she found her child’s life in danger from & 
of books all standing on end with their backs bril- eating an = crease Savoued with am ee righting 
liantly ornamented. mended for its cheapness. Buy Burnett’s, and be sure. 

But the makers of these old folios did attempt to ee 
beautify the edges of their books. This process was 
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Deserving Confidence, — Sufferers from Bron- 
| chial Troubles, Coughs, Hoarseness and Sore Throat 
termed “‘gauffermg.’’ The book was placed in a press | should try “Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” They are uni- 
and the edges were gilded, after which a delicate | versally considered superior to all other articles used | 
tracery was worked upon the edge by indenting it for similar purposes, and can be freely used with safe- 
with a steel die struck by a small hammer. In other | *¥- Sold only in boxes. Price, 25 cents. [Adv. 
cases symbols and verses were painted in bright 
| colors upon the front edges; so that, after all, the 
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is published weekly. The = . : 
A sgorcrine payment in ad- | *ppearance of one of these old libraries was not 
NS can commence at any 





GEM SWEET ALYSSUM 


ite so d ight at first t a | ° THE LITTLE 
quite so dreary as might at first be supposed. 
time during the year. ’ 4 8 PE | 9 COLLECTION 
Payment for The Companion, when sent by | +> | ron 
mail, should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, | ss . _— | , ‘ ° 1690 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. | ON THE GRINDSTONE. FOR THE Contains one regular size packet each of the fra- 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the . P grant Little Gem Sweet Alyssum,—the rare an H 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmastersare| A hundred years ago or more it was customary in HAIR & SKIN lovely blue Zorenia Fournieri,—the gorgeous new } 
7 to register letters whenever requested tO | .ome parts of New England for ucc and boys to a yet 4 Poppies, many vasteties mined of Choice 
. . a annul %; 
Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is | Wear trousers made of leather. The historias of the | Anelegant dressing ex Double Asters,—the unequaled strain of Burpee s 


Superb Camellia- Flowered Balsams,— Finest 
Mixed Chinese and Japanese Pinks,—Extra fine 
Mixed New and Beautiful Ipomoeas, — Choice 
Mixed Pansies,—Fordhook strain of Superfine 
Petunia Hybrida,—and twelve grand New Sweet 
Peas Mixed,—in all a hinagper rm 
new and popu- ents, or em Col- 
lar Annuals for 95 lections’ mailed for $1, 
Try togetup aClub, Illustration and 
directions for growing printed on each 
packet. Purchased separately at retail, 
the ten packets 7” our 25centGem Col- 
lection would cost 85 cts., and this 
Special Offer is made to induce all to 


TRY BURPEE’S SEEDS. 
ORDER NOW and ask fora Handsomely 
Illustrated CATALOGUE 
—mailed FRE E—of all the 
including Rare NOVELTIES of unusual! merit. 


W.ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 
P ELP 
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almost sure to weara hole through the envelope town of Wells, Me., remarks that such garments 
pA ra py ALL. 3 byny 4 yd were not altogether satisfactory, for the rather curious | 
sponsibility. reason that they lasted too long. | ‘ 

ron Hotes are not Fol yang | Enemy Sg meh We remember hearing a matron of the olden time | 2€88 and gray hair, and causes the hair to grow 


office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot be re- | tell a story of the two boys of one of her neighbors.| Thick, Soft and Beautiful. Infallible for curing 

covered, as no duplicates are issued. Subserteers They had begged of their a that they —— | eruptions, diseases of the skin, glands and muscles, 

who send us Postal Notes must do so at their own | aside their leather trousers, and have a pair made o : “ - 

risk. r domestic cloth; but all their entreaties were in vain. and quickly healing cuts, burns, bruises, sprains, &c. 
Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re-| She would give them no other encouragement than Price, 50 Cts.—All Druggists. 


ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your | to promise that when the leather was worn out they 
BARCLAY & CO., New York. 
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name on your paper, which fore to _— time should have a pair of homespun. 
- eth omar te gr ech ‘aes tee ne They endured for a long. time the renatien tte 
ec ces.—Remember that the publishers | unvielding garments, which promised to be as lasting 
opdedy ody yo pete Bey ars gan * | as the raiment of the Israelites in the wilderness. — 
a , : will not enable us to dis- Finally, all hope failed the boys, and their wits 
Retursing gg Egy ne find your name on our | ©#me to their aid. They took to the grindstone. One 
books unless your Post-office address is given. sat upon it while the other turned the crank. In 
Always give the name of the Post-office to which | '@gination they saw themselves already clothed in 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on the long-desired homespun. 
our books unless this is done. But alas! their hopes were suddenly blasted. All 
The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- | 4t once their father came round the corner of the 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid | barn, and discovered them thus employed. They had 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. still to wear the leather—for how much longer the 
Letters to the Publishers should be addressed to | historian is unable to say. 
PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 











BEST SEED 


D.M.FERRY&CO. 

Who are the largest Seedsmen in the world, 
D. M. Ferry & Co’s 

Illustrated, Descriptive and Priced 


SEED ANNUAX 


for 1890 will be mailed FREE to all ap- 
plicants, and to last season’s customers, 
Itis better than ever. Every person 
using Garden, Flower or Field 
Seeds should send for it. Address 
D. M. FERRY & CO. 
DETROIT, MICH. 
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| HOW SHE BEHAVED. 


| The negro makes us laugh because he will say 
For the Companion. things which he should have left unsaid, and say 
i LEAD IN DRINKING-WATER. them without the least intention of giving offence. 
; P . | An admirable i i is 8 i 
i The salts of lead are all poisonous. Small doses of An udmirable illustration of this sort of humor is 
: : given in the “Editor’s Drawer” of the January Har- 
them do not cause death, but they are not readily | oe Briefly told it is as foll ’ 
: nae a y 8 as 18: 
eliminated from the system, especially if the eliminat- esd ne eee ; ane 
Samson, the colored janitor of an apartment- 


ng eugene es week. That witch = aoe “oP wand | house in which Mr. and Mrs. Robinson occupy a flat, If you want the best Garden you 
system remains, and a great many minute doses | js not treated by their Irish cook with the deference 


have ever had, you must sow 
tinally have the effect of one large dose. | which he thinks due to his position. ° 


In other words, the salts of lead are “cumulative” | One morning when, at the going up and down of 4 
oaabatiga | the coal-scuttle, Samson had been worsted in a wordy 

poisons. : | encounter, his wounded dignity could stand it no § 
Persons sometimes have all the symptoms of lead-| jonger. Stop 


ping Mr. Robinson on the front stairs, Th : stan talk tak teats Quaint 
isoning i vravate 2 »y have he complained to hir is sharp-to1 orvant. ere is no question bu a aule’s 

oe 2 ne ny on e ; poe — ; — a a é Vhat, Samson wished to ‘cs am te “to ant Seeds are unsurpassed. I now have customers at 

been aware that they sag taken any poison at 2M, assumed as much authority as if she were one of the more than 32,500 post-offices. When once sown, 

and yet the gradual poisoning may have been going | Jadies of the house. What he did say was this: others are not wanted at any price. My new cata- 

on for years. “Mr. Robinson, that girl of yours has ordered me| logue for 1890 2s pronounced the most original, 

Of course, painters and workers in white lead un- | round, an’ yelled at me down the elevator shaft, an’| Jeautifully illustrated and readable Seed Catalogue 

i ; i adil suspected | LlOwed me an’ jawed me until you’d have thought it| ever published. You should not think of purchasing 

derstand their exposure. The chief unsuspectec | was Mrs. Robinson herself!” any SEEDS before sending for it. Itis mailed free 

source of danger is drinking-water conveyed into the | to customers and to all others enclosing ten cents 


re 







































‘a ~ - 
: house through lead pipes. in stamps. 
1 es ‘ : ‘ °C f ties ‘ 
Among the symptoms of lead-poisoning are anemia, DICKIE HIMSELF. MED PRE 2 oli pho uric i 
. —deficiency of blood,—a dull hue of the skin, diges- Thinkers who discuss “‘identity”’ and “the ego” may for it, mentioning this paper. Address Cc YSA T U 
7 nae Sue Gan nae coe seu y" and pleustary, CHRYSANTHEMUM. 
' tive de on os , nt tie ; tongue, fetid breath, | nevertheless have no more real conception of the true WM. . =~ ‘. 
1] BARSER, CONS GAG PATE Parary es. self than a certain little girl, whose dog was her chief No engraving can do justice to the 
Lead-poisoning from drinking-water is a far greater deli ht. One day nA Dickie aan nail thon fie 1711 Filbert St. PHILADELPHIA, PA. unique and peerless beauty of this new 
| danger than it is commonly supposed to be. A physi- ee ore ~€ Ape A ai ' Chrysanthemum. Imagine plants com- 
2 nRecot adi denies ad sis adele mens ti aie mistress grieved, and would not be comforted. letely studded with balls of flowers one 
ty per gallean sae eae ig rie: A few days after his burial in the garden, she sat with ootin circumference, whose petals curve 
of our large cities, and detected lead in the majority | per mother near the syringa bush, which shaded his | \ A) cefully inward, and which in turn are 
ia of instances. grave. ; ; : . dotted — a —— a —. 
i is onti ras fi irecte » matte “Mamma,” said she, thoughtfully, “where is = =e ~> the wholeresembling, more than anything 
i Bae ae _ —_ >on tea “ . = id by Dickie?” g y> ? L else, masses of SnOW-White Os- 
4 the case of a family, several members o wien were | ““Why, down there under the syringa,” said her | trich Plumes, and you then begin 4 
i plainly suffering from lead-poisoning. The father | mother; “don’t you remember we put him there, and to form some idea of the beauty of this 
hs and son suffered from severe and frequent colic, gas- covered him with earth?” royal henna = Pann 7-p Bagd apd : 
ic dis Ds se re 2g | Yes, but Dickie himself?’ complete this sea es no - 
tric Getertenes ane ay cama weakness. ica | “We put him in the ground there, dear. No one tain the “‘ Ostrich Plume’’ Chrysanthemum. 
: Analysis showed a large amount of lead in the | has disturbed him.” (Instructions forculture with each order.) 
Ki water. Under appropriate treatment and the use of | “Oh, I know his head and his ears and his paws and | aa — org] to na 
; i vater ; yeeks ~olic il 2 res i » there w rant i be e plants for $1; seven for 
j pure spring-water for several weeks, the colic and | tail and the rest of him are there, but what I want is | ‘8. each, thre i. 
now Ww ‘ some 2 re tkie !” : or $3. Free by mail. 
i gastric symptoms disappeared, and the general health | '° know what has become of the real Dickie! $2; twelve for $. Y. 


F It was the self which shone out through Dickie’s 
: improved. | 


| loving brown eyes which she so sadly missed. 
In a family on another street a mother and daughter 
it had other characteristic symptoms of this form of 
poisoning, which gradually disappeared with the use 
of pure water and medical treatment. 
In the discussion of these facts it was suggested 
i that while a great many people are exposed to the 
. danger of lead-poisoning, the action of the kidneys 
is generally strong and healthy, and the poison is 


With every order for a single plant or 
more will be sent gratis our superb Cat- 
alogue of “EVERYTHING FOR THE GARDEN” (the 
price of which is 25 cents), on condition 
that you will say in what paper you saw 
this advertisement, Club orders for THREE, 
SEVEN or TWELVE plants can have the Cat- 
alogue sent, when desired, to the sepa- 
rate address of each member compris- 
ing the club, amen always that the 
paper is named. 
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HAWKS AND TRAINS. This excellent variety is distinguished from all others 
P P P ? by its large stiff stalks, as shown in the en, ving. stand- | 
| ‘The promptness with which birds take advantage | ing up li nd cans anos capport of aug ind, It bears 
» vari i rn civilization is a| very abundantly of large, bright tomatoes, very 
of the various appliances of modern civilization is 2] Gneeth, and of aue flavor; it is extremely earl 
strong argument in favor of the doctrine that animal | and entirely free from rot ; the leaves are very curly an 
intelligence is not different from human intelligence | Of ® very dark green, almost k, making the plant 


Son Set . very ornamental as 
| in kind, but only in degree. 





eliminated. Doubtless, too, some persons are less 
susceptible to it than others. 

One physician expresses the opinion that in many 
cases of nervous debility, which have been ascribed 
to overwork, insufficient nourishment, ete., the real 
cause may have been lead in the drinking-water. 

Danger of lead-poisoning seems to increase for 
persons living at the top of tenement-houses. 

Water should never be drunk in the morning with- 
out first having been allowed to run freely. 


- +. 


According to one of eour exchanges, an engine- 
driver on a Scotch railway has noticed that hawks of 
the merlin, or “stone falcon,” species make regular 
use of the passing of trains. 

They fly close behind the train, near the ground, 
partly hidden by the smoke. As the cars thunder 
along through the fields and meadows, small birds fly 
up in clouds, and while they are bewildered and pre- 
occupied, the merlin dashes among them out of the 
smoke, and easily secures its prey. 

Should it be unsuccessful, it returns to the wake of 
the train, and awaits the startling of another bevy. 
The engineer affirms that the hawk has no difficulty 
in keeping up with the swiftest express trains. hi 


A very handsome variety of superior qua 
and crisp, of a 
inches in length, and immensely productive. 


Is ALL HEAD and SURE TO HEAD. Very 

uniform in size, firm and fi 

ea, and a good kee 
an. 


each of Tomato, Cucumber 
and Cabi , with my Dlustrated Catalogue, for only 
25 cents in Silver or Stamps. - 


FINCH’S EVERGREEN CUCUMBER 
¢ dark green ©, — quality, fre 


SURE HEAD CABBAG 


ine in texture, excellent in | 


er. A 
. Y., grew a head which weighed 6436 pounds 
G2 I will send a Packet 
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FENCE 


OPE SE 
JAll Sizes MESH. Prices REDUCED. 


FIVE CINNAMON VINES FREE 97 UCED 

4 4 - ith i 4 a = r ; 

chaged Loven, glossy m peculiar foliage, and delicate } by . ~ sao 

- ~~ - white blossoms, emitting a delicious cinnamon fragrance, 

The d ttl t , ~ grow from 10 to 30 feet in a single sonsen. - 
The discovery of the art of printing wrought many | PATRIARCHAL, ‘or coverin, rs, Screens or Verandas is without a 

curious changes; but in no respect was the trans- rival I will send 3 BULBS, FREE, and 


ANCIENT LIBRARIES. 








formation more striking, perhaps, than in the appear- 
ance of library interiors. So long as books were 
written by scribes upon leaves of parchment it fol- 
lowed of necessity that matter which might now 
be compressed into a small duodecimo filled what is 
called a folio,—a book of the shape and size of a huge 
ledger. 

So heavy were these folios, that the wits of the 
day asserted that ladies read books which they could 
not lift. 

It was customary to ornament only the upper cover, 
and in order to show the carving, chasing and enamel 
work, the book was invariably laid upon its side. | 


To protect the work of the silversmith or carver, 
the book was usually encased in a thin leather cover, 
called its “farel,” the edges of which met in front of 
the book, where they were tied together by leather 
thongs, so that all dust and dirt might be excluded. 

To distinguish one book from another, the title was 
written upon a parchment tag which was fastened to 
the thongs of the farel or to the metal clasps often 
made use of. It was not unusual, also, to inscribe 
the title upon the clasp itself, or even upon the front | 
edges of the book. | 

From what has been said, it will occur to the | 


| 


| report is probably slanderous; but a story in Harper’s | 


Middle-aged ladies are commonly reputed to have 
more or less difficulty in computing their ages. The 





Young People proves that the feminine mind does 
sometimes have trouble of a similar sort in early 
childhood. 


Carrie came home from school the other day rather 
depressed about her examination. 

“How did you get on with your questions?” asked 
mamma. 

“I’m not sure of but just one question, but I know 
I got that right.” 

““What was it?” | 

“A man wes born in 1841 and died in 1883; how old | 
was he?” 

“And what was your answer?” 

“Oh, I added 1841 and 1883 together. It made an 
awful old man. I guess it must have been Methu- 
selah.”’ 

— = 


Ir is said that after the fall of the Brazilian mon- 


| archy lately, a woman of Rio de Janeiro, who had 


been the empress’s hair-dresser, and who did not 

wish to lose any customers through the loss of her 

prestige, made haste to get out a new business card, 
which read as follows: 

MADAME Q—, 

HAIR-DRESSER TO THE REPUBLIC. } 

THE new servant was asked on which side of a} 


reader that the first thing to meet the eye upon enter. | COW he usually sat while milking. ‘‘Well, sor,” he | 


ing one of these old book-rooms was line upon line 
of books, lying flat upon the she 


said, “Oi niver milked but wan cow, an’ she was a 
kicker; an’, bedad, a good dale ay the toime Oi was 





Ives with their front | on both sides av her, sor.’—New York Weekly. 


to every person sending me 

Tree Tomato Collection, the bulbs will produce 

5 Beautiful Vines exactly th 
have bee 


as 
F RANK FINCH, (BoxC.) CLYDE, N.Y. 


is collec. 
tion will receive extra a large Packet of FINCH?’S 
Perfection Lettuce, the fine variety ever grown, | 


id, 
cents for the ve 


@ same in every respect 
m selling for One Dollar. Address plainly 
¢?~ Every person sending SIIL.VER for this 


Write McMULLEN WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., CHICAG 














SCOTT’S DEWDROP BEGONIA. 


‘The Greatest Novelty in Begonias. 
Always in bloom; flowers satiny-white, shaded to 
delicate rose in color, with golden stamens; will 
» stand the strong sun during summer, and will 
grow and thrive anywhere. We own the en- 

© tire stock of this, the Greatest Triumph 
in Begonias (one plant will bear 75 to 100 
clusters). We will mail, postpaid, good strong 
plants for 25 cts. each; 5 for $1.00; 12 for $2.00. 


ORCHID WATER LILY. 
This rare Pontederia will be all the rage, 23 
it can be grown in any jar or cask, and will 
bloom the entire summer. Balloon-shaped 
sacks filled with air enable the whole plan 
to Sag on the surface of the water ; lovely orchid- 
like flowers, in clusters, delicate lilac, shading 
to rose, spotted orange. 35 cts.; 4 for $1.00. 


ORDER NOW! Gree. 


will mail one plant each of Dewdrop Begonia 
and Orchid Water Lily. In ordering ask for 


para tgee: __ _SCOTT’S CATALOGUE FOR 1890, fully illus- 
trated, embracing “* THE BEST FLOWERS ONLY,” and is mailed FREE : -¥ a 


ROBERT SCOTT & SON, !9th & Catharine Sts., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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For the Companion. 


THE EARTHQUAKE ON THE RIVIERA. 


We had gone from Alassio to see the carnival 


at Mentone,—Maurice, Mary and I. We were | 


heartily tired of the stupid masks and costumes, 
the faded bouquets, and the rain of plaster-drops 
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| crack, when it began again,—that awful grinding | 
noise in the upper corners of the room like gravel 
| between two millstones, and there was a general | we were made to stay below. 


stampede for the archways and the garden. 


called down by the ladies, who thought we were 
rashly exposing ourselves to danger, and finally 


When at last we had settled ourselves, as we 


This shock, which was at six minutes before hoped, for the night, a stronger shock than any 


nine, and was almost as strong as the first, demor- 
alized everybody for the rest of the day. 

It was an unhappy morning. Once, when I was 
crossing the Atlantic, the steamer took fire. I 
was able on that occasion to finish reading a novel 
while awaiting the summons to get into a boat, 


and curiously enough that is the only part of the | 


book that I remembered. 
But at this time my nerves were all unstrung. 
It was impossible to read. We could scarcely 


| talk in any connected way. 
| 


We sat for a while on the stone benches by the 


known as confetti, and were glad that the next | roadside, looking at passers-by, and listening to 


morning we were to go to lunch with some friends | 


at Nice, and then on to Cannes. 


new tales. We took aimless walks along the 


| beach and through the more open streets—partly 


I was lying in bed that Ash-Wednesday morn- | to see the ruins, partly to hear what was going on. 
ing, February 23, 1887,—it was just eighteen min- | The beach was filled with people, and many had 
utes after six,—awake and trying to bring myself | already set up tents and awnings, for the sun was 


to get up and pack my trunk, when I felt first the 


bed and then the house begin to shake ; and though | 


it was years since I had experienced an earth- 
quake, I knew at once what it was. 

But I had never felt a severe one, and did not 
think of earthquakes in connection with the 
Riviera. So I lay still waiting for it to stop. 

It did not stop,—it kept getting worse and worse, 
and finally when the candlesticks slid off the table, 
and I heard plaster falling in the room, and 
crashes in many directions, I jumped under the 
archway of the door, hastily pulling a blanket 
with me. 

Here we waited until the shock was over. It 
lasted fully forty seconds. Then, seizing what 
clothes we could, we made the best of our way 
down two flights of stairs into the garden. The 
plaster had fallen in all directions, and on the 
staircase there was a zigzag crack in the wall, 
through which light could be seen. It was neces- 
sary to climb over a heap of rubbish to get out of 
the door, for the cornice and a bit of the top story 
had fallen off, carrying all the balconies with 
them. As we hurried down, people stood at the 
doors of their rooms inquiring, in a dazed way, 
what was the matter. 

“An earthquake,” I replied, “and a very bad 
one. You will do well to get out of this house as 
soon as you can.” 

While we were sitting shivering in the garden, 
a gentleman in night-dress appeared at the window 
of the hotel opposite, and seeing the dilapidation 
of ours, exclaimed to a friend, ‘‘Behold the effects 
of dynamite!’’ He did not realize that the front 
of his own hotel was in much the same state. 

I was just thinking it my duty to go and wake up 
Maurice, when he came down in his leisurely way, 
fully dressed, perfectly composed, and smoking a 
cigarette. Prompted by his appearance, I went 
back up stairs to put on all the clothes I could, 
and to bring some down for Mary. While I was 
there the second shock came—this was just eleven 
minutes after the first—and I thought this time 
that my end had come; for when a building has 
already been badly shaken, a second shock is apt 
to bring it down. Indeed, in many places it was 
this shock which wrought most destruction. 

It lasted only ten seconds, but I had no desire 
to wait for a third. 

We felt able to walk to the public garden, where 
it was more open and there were no buildings to 
fall on us, and where also we might have a chance 
of learning what had happened in the town. 

Looking up the Carei Valley, we saw a villa 
which had lost one whole side of the upper story, 
showing the bed crushed down with plaster. The 
cross on the gable of the English church had 
fallen, and there was a zigzag closed crack down 
the road,—one side half an inch higher than the 
other. 

The garden was already full of people, and 
others were arriving at every moment in all stages 
of dress and undress. Carriages were dragged 
there, and were at once seized upon for temporary 
shelter. Crowds of people rushed to the railway 
station and away to Paris, half-dressed as they 
were. 

We knew that it was useless to attempt to get 
away, and in any case foolish; for we speedily 
discovered that, apart from material damage, 
there were few serious accidents, and we might 
be running from bad to worse. 

Strangely enough, not a single tunnel along the 
railway was injured, nor did any accident happen 


to the trains running at the moment of the shock. | 


Of the people in the garden some were dazed, 
some were frightened, others nervous, and all 
more or less excited—even those who were laugh- 
ing and joking. 

The sun had now risen over a still and lovely 
sea, and as the earth seemed to be quiet, we went 
back to the hotel to dress. In spite of the ruins 
and fallen plaster, the servants were busy as 





\t 








getting warm. 





the paths. 
| Were no high trees near, and there could be no 


we had had since the morning sent every one out 
of the house, while one lady, who in the hurry 
had misplaced one of her children, screamed at 
me in an agonizing way : 

‘‘Where is my baby? O Mr. S——, what have 
you done with my baby ?” 

The baby was produced by some one from the 


| kitchen, where the nurse had taken it to keep it 


warm. 
We were now forbidden absolutely to return to 


the house, but the garden was so damp that the 
| leather-covered dining-room chairs, which had 
| been put out there, were filled with pools of dew. 
_ It was very cold, too, so that we built large fires 
|in the open spaces,.and made some warming 
| drinks. 


We chanced to find a coupé standing in one of 
The rest all refused it, and as there 


Iremember three Polish Jews with their ringlets | possible danger—unless the earth opened and 
at their temples, their long, greasy, black coats swallowed us up—we took possession of the car- 
down to their feet, sitting, pale and dejected, on | riage, and slept there comfortably until morning. 


one plate. 
We were expecting another shock, and were 
One did not like to 


constantly feeling tremors. 


























he gravel, and all eating with their fingers off | 





By this time our nerves were irritated to such a 


degree, that we lost our tempers on the slightest 
provocation. 
the adventures of others. 


We no longer took any interest in 


We had heard nothing from 
home, and could stand it no 
longer. We went to the rail- 
way station, to stay there till a 
train should leave for Italy, 
and at last got off, though our 
luggage was less fortunate. 

Near San Remo there were 
some traces of disaster, and 
the little villages on the hillside 
looked at that distance quite 
uninjured. Yet at that very 
time more than two hundred 
people were lying dead under 
the church of Baiardo, buried 
beneath the fallen roof, and 
more than fifty in that of 
Bussana. 

Further on things became 
worse and _ worse. 












walk too far, lest on returning all 
the others should have disappeared ; 
no one felt confidence in any one or 
anything. 

Our hotel had already been con- 
demned by the authorities, and we 
were offerel the hospitality of the 
villa. The waiter cheerfully brought 
down and transported our luggage, 
but informed me confidentially that 
he could not stand such a country 
any longer, and that he was going 
back to Switzerland that afternoon, 
if he had to walk. 

Lunch was a disjointed, uneasy 
meal, served out of doors; and 
Maurice and I, by an electric sym- 
pathy, decided to escape somehow from our 
present misery. 

It had suddenly occurred to everybody that 
telegrams ought to be sent to our friends in 
America to show that we were still living. We 
volunteered to go to Monte Carlo for the purpose, 
for the office at Mentone was ruined, much to the 
disgust of an English woman who, apparently 
unconscious of what was going on, vainly insisted 
on sending two boxes of flowers to England, and 
could not understand why any difficulty should 
be made. 

We sauntered on to the railway station, noticing 
by the way a tall chimney, the upper part of which 
had been shaken half-way round. There were 
mountains of luggage and crowds of people, but 
we got tickets and caught a train, and in thirty 
minutes were in a throng of pleasure-seekers who 
were utterly unconscious of so much wretched- 
ness so near them, for at Monte Carlo the earth- 
quake had scarcely been felt. 

Going back to Mentone, we found the floors of 
the dining and smoking rooms covered with mat- 





| tresses, on which a large company was expected 


usual, and asked whether we would take our torepose. But the situation was comic, and there 
coffee down stairs or in our rooms, and how soon | was such a general unbending after the tension of 


they should bring the hot water for the baths! 
Our breakfast was soon dispatched, our toilet 
speedily made, and our trunks packed and locked. 

Clothed now and in our right mind, we were 


able to think of our friends, and we walked on to 


a villa where we had dined the night before. We 
found the family at early breakfast, together with 








the day that no sleep was to be thought of. 

A German baroness—who, after all, was a 
Scotch woman—would tell funny stories which 
made us all laugh, and the young baron engaged 
in sO many mischievous pranks that his mother 


had to call him to order. 


Finally, Maurice and I went up stairs to a de- 


other friends who had come in to make inquiries. | serted but comfortable room, where there was a 
We were just congratulating them on the so- | fire. We tried in vain to sleep; whenever we lay 
lidity of their house, which had escaped with a| down we felt tremors. We were several times 
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RUINED BY THE EARTHQUAKE. 

houses were ruined. Tops of chimneys had either 
fallen off or been twisted around. Stone walls 
had fallen down. Oneglia had suffered great- 
ly. Diano Marina and Diano Castello were both 
in ruins; the one subsequently had to be destroyed 
by dynamite, and the other has been abandoned. 

The number of persons killed in these two 
towns was more than two hundred, while many 
were wounded. 

At our station, Alassio, we were met by a friend 
who gave us a most alarming account of what 
had happened. In point of fact, although only 
two people were killed, and comparatively few 
buildings were totally ruined, the amount of gen- 
eral damage was greater than at any other place 
except Diano. 

Literally the whole population was camping out 
under olive-trees, or sleeping in empty freight 
cars. Our friend had fitted up his hen-house for 
his bedroom in quite an elegant way, with Eastern 
rugs and brocade hangings. 

Our house, except for little cracks and fallen 
plaster, was intact. The servants had made a 
beautiful tent out of blankets at one corner of the 
garden, and my nephew, with an ignorance of the 
ordinary effects of earthquakes, but with a con- 
scientious desire to preserve our property from 
harm, had taken down everything that was fragile, 
and stowed it away under chairs and tables. In 
general, everything was heaped together in the 
most dangerous place, the centre of the floor. 

Even in tall houses, where all the floors built 
on brick arches had given way, the furniture 
standing next the wall remained untouched; and 
one could look up through four stories of empty 
space and see the pictures still hanging on the 


Isolated | 


walls, cupboards full of glass and china standing 
on the broken edge, and the plants blooming in 
pots on the window-sills. 

The first thing to do was to restore order in the 
| house, and then to pretend to be courageous in 
| order to inspire courage in others, and stop the 
| growing demoralization. There was plenty to be 
done, for money had to be raised, wooden huts 
built, and blankets and food distributed. 

All this to a certain extent occupied our minds, 
but our nerves gave way after about a month. 
The first night after our arrival we had gone to 
bed in our own rooms up stairs. The second night 
there came a strong shock just after we had got 
into bed, so that we came down stairs for that 
night, and took up our abode on the ground floor 
until we went away in the spring. The outside 
doors were always ajar; piles of wraps were just 
outside, and in case of need a miscellaneous re- 
freshment table was always spread in the hall. 

We had established the agreement that, as exit 
was sO easy, we were not to awake one another 
up unless 7¢ was very bad. 

From the twenty-third of February to the end 
of March we had in all about four hundred shocks. 
Most of them were light, but sometimes they were 
accompanied by the disagreeable grinding noise, 
as if the walls were all loose at the corners. One, 
on the eleventh of March, was almost as bad as 
the first. These continued through the whole year, 
but we very gradually got accustomed to them, 
though our sieep is still uneasy. 
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For the Companion. 


THE NIGHT ATTACK. 


| One sultry July night in 1864, after a day whose 
terrible hardships had begun at four in the morn- 
ing and lasted until after dark, I found myself 
detailed, with ten troopers, for picket duty at one 
of the most advanced posts of our army in front 
of Atlanta. 

This detail seemed to me the last straw. I was 
tired almost to the limit of human endurance by 
the hard riding and skirmishing of a long, hot 
and particularly eventful day. It did not seem as 
if I could summon up sufficient physical force to 
obey an order calling for another twelve hours of 
toil and mental strain. 

But there was no way out of it. The roster 
showed clearly that I was first for such duty. 
Worn out and hungry as I was, with my equally 
worn out and hungry men, I started forth in the 
intense darkness on an unknown road, in an un- 
known country, with the vaguest instructions 
what to do. 

I was to march two or three miles out, or until 
I was abreast of the most advanced pickets of 
other divisions, then place my vedettes so as to 
connect with those on my right and left, fill up the 
gap, as it were, and get forage for my horses if 
possible, or, if not, to let them graze every chance 
hat offered. 

Orders so easy to give, but so difficult to follow ! 
In the first place, the dense darkness rendered it 
impossible to find the vedettes either on the right 
or left, although we rode weary miles in the effort. 
Finally we were obliged to take post without 
regard to the instructions we had received. 

Then there was no forage in the fenceless fields, 
nor grass that I could find in any direction. The 
whole country had been torn up by artillery and 
wagon trains, and camped upon and burnt over 
until there was not food enough left for a rabbit, 
much less to satisfy the hunger of eleven half- 
starved horses. 

The night was without a sound, save the chirp 
of insects. Even the usual senseless picket-firing 
had entirely ceased. It was hard to realize that 
two immense armies lay facing each other, only 
waiting an opportunity to spring at each other’s 
throats for a life or death struggle. The thought 
occurred to me, what if an advance of the enemy 
should take place that night, and our lines should 
be entered through the gap I had failed to close? 

The idea so startled me that if it had not been 
for the deplorable state of our horses, I should 
have started out again to try and find the lines. 
But I concluded to let the matter stand as it was, 
and take the chances. 

As everything was so quiet, I determined to try 
to get an hour’s sleep. Directing the sentinel to 
wake me if he detected any movement or sound 
of a suspicious nature, I scooped out a hollow in 
the warm sand, and hilling up one end a little for 
a pillow, I lay down in what seemed to me the 
most delicious bed my weary body had ever 
pressed. 

I must have dropped asleep instantly, and 
shortly I began to dream that I was in a terrific 
storm of wind and rain. The wind swayed me 
to and fro, so that I could scarcely keep my feet. 
The drops of rain appeared to fall with great 
force, making a noise, as I thought in my dream, 
like the rattie of musketry. During one particu- 
larly violent gust of wind, I awoke, and found the 
sentinel shaking me in the most excited way, and 
trying to make me understand what was really 
taking place. 

I soon realized that the storm of my dreams 
was in reality the roar of a battle, which had 
broken the perfect stillness of that summer’s night 
with all the startling unexpectedness of a peal of 
thunder from a clear sky. My vedettes came 
rushing in. Mounting the entire party, I moved 
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out guardedly a short distance, and silently awaited 
results. Just what was going on none of us could 
make sure. That a night attack by a heavy force was 
in progress was evident, but which side had taken the 
initiative was a question. 

Of course we feared the worst. The roar of mus 
ketry was incessant, and the cheers of both sides | 
were plainly audible. Bullets came whistling by, but 
too high to do any damage. I grew exceedingly 
nervous regarding that unfortunate gap in the picket 
line I had failed to close, believing the enemy had | 
discovered my short-comings, and was profiting by | 
them in a way that threatened destruction to the entire 
army. 

Owing to the peculiar state of the atmosphere, the 
discharges of musketry gave a deadened sound, not 
unlike the roll of muffled drums. The artillery re 
ports were exactly like blows on a bass drum, even 
giving a sort of musical sound. | 

The whole affair lasted a full half-hour, and to us | 
eleven men, totally ignorant as we were of the nature | 
of the attack, and fearing a terrible disaster to our | 
army, the time seemed an age. 

We sat silently on our horses, spellbound, watching 
the flashes of light made by the long lines of infantry, 
which resembled heat lightning more than anything 
I could think of. 

After a while the cheers ceased. The dreadful roll 
of musketry died away, gradually lingering in irreg 
ular firing here and there for a short time, and then 
ceased altogether. A few more beats on the bass 
drum, and all was over. 

The stillness of the night had come back, more 
perfect even than before, since the insects were 
hushed, stricken dumb, like the little squad of horse- 
men still standing motionless across the road. Pres- 
ently, a lone katydid ventured a feeble note of con 
tradiction, and then slowly, one by one as courage 
returned, the small voices of the night joined in the 
gradual swelling chorus, and everything went on as 
before. 

With a sigh of relief, we dismounted and stood by 
our horses until daylight, not daring to move in any 
direction until the full import of the night’s tragedy | 
became known to us. 

Morning disclosed a strong picket line of our infan- 
try, some distance in front, which rendered the posi- 
tion we occupied entirely unnecessary. For several 
hours we had been as secure from harm as we would 
have been back in camp. 

We learned that the attack had been made by 
Hooker’s corps against a strong position of the 
enemy’s, and had been eminently successful, resulting 
in an advance of our lines. 

My poor little squad of wornout cavalrymen had 
been overlooked, and my inability to find the connect- 
ing line of pickets had been productive of no harm, 
although I learned afterward that the gap had been 
about one mile in width. W. W. WEBB. 
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For the Companion. 


NATURE’S PEASANTS—TOADSTOOLS. 


Here is what lawyers call a hypothetical question. 
Provided there were plenty of all other kinds of food 
to supply the most ravenous appetites; provided all 
the people of the world, up to this year of our Lord 
1800, had never had their attention drawn to the 
many varieties of potatoes, apples, tomatoes and 
cauliflowers; and provided those now living were 
told that most of these vegetables were excellent food, 
but that a few of them were unwholesome, and a few 
varieties poisonous, how many of the world’s inhabi- 
tants would be willing to test any one of them for the 
first time? ° 

If a vote could be taken upon the question, it is 
quite safe to answer that but few would make the 
experiment even if told by an experienced person 
exactly how to doit. A large majority of those who 
did would be frightened almost to death after taking 
the first bite of the best potatg in the land. 

It is no wonder, then, that when people nowadays 
are asked to test the most delicate, excellent and 
nutritious of all foods,—toadstools, —neurly everybody 
shudders and exclaims : 

“Toadstools? Oh, they are poisonous!” 

However, there are a few persons who have tried 
them and think differently. Among them is the 
writer, who has eaten of over two hundred and sixty 
varieties. 

Nature has her aristocracy,—her high, mighty and 
kingly ones. So has she her peasantry. As nature's 
peasantry let us think of the toadstools. 

They inhabit all her domains. They attach them- 
selves to her most powerful elements, to her metals, 
her liquids, her living growths, and to what are often 
termed her dead ones, wrongly termed dead, for noth 
ing of Nature’s ever dies. 

Everywhere the toadstool peasantry is at work— 
tilling, grubbing, cultivating. Its tiny members labor 
in the yeast that puffs our bread, busy themselves in 
the ferment of wine, mildew the grape, rust the 
wheat, blue our shoes, ruin our carpets, festoon our 
cellars, bracket our fence-posts, dig into apples, rot 
our potatoes, manufacture our vinegar, change our 
best timbers to worthless masses of dry rot, pick up 
decaying offal and vegetable matter, put new life into 
old bodies, and thus convert them into valuable fer- 
tilizers or healthful food. 

These tiny fellows we will leave to the microscopist, 
and ourselves deal with the sturdy, independent, one- 
legged or no-legged individuals everywhere visible, 
who might very properly call us two-legged mortals 
cowards for kicking them. 

As with all other peasantry, there is a good class 
and a bad class. And since we mortals consider our 
palates and stomachs the very first of our functions 
to be attended to, we will busy ourselves with those 
of these classes that are good to eat, and those that 
are poisonous. 

There are edible and non-edible toadstools, but 
between the non-edible and the poisonous there is a 
very great distinction to be made. Among the non- 
edible are the hard, tough, corky growths seen every- 
where upon living and dead timber, and many other | 
toadstool growths that quite rival chewing-gum and 
leather in nutritive qualities. These varieties can do 
no harm, because no one can eat them. 

The special non-edible toadstools to be spoken of 
here are the poisonous ones. 

The toadstool peasantry is headed by the hand- 
somest, most aristocratic-looking, best decorated of 
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the entire fraternity. His weapons are deadly. He 
is a terrible destroyer within himself. A piece of 
him eaten, the size of a pea, is certain death, unless 
a skilful physician comes to the aid of the victim with 
hypodermic injections of atropine. 

Mark his uniform well! His name is Amanita. 





| 





He belongs to the clan agaricini, or those having 
gills under their caps. Here are his never-failing | 
characteristics: a top or cap, round as a bullet when 
young, then spreading through all the shapes of an 
opening umbrella. This cap is of various colors,— 
white shaded with lemon, brown, red, yellow, green 
ish. 

Sometimes a scurf is found upon it, on tufted, wart 
like, irregular surface. Gills or plaits are beneatn the 
cap, always white or tinged with yellow. A single 
stem supports the cap in its centre, and just below 
the gills the stem has an apron-like ring about it, or a 
remnant of one. This stem has a bulbous or swollen | 
base, which rests in a socket, partially in or under the | 
ground. 

There are numerous other details by which the | 
practised collector can detect this deadly enemy of | 
man, but the ring and the socket must never be dis- 
regarded. 

Sometimes the socket will remain in the ground | 
when a specimen is plucked from its resting-place, | 
and remain unnoticed. The ring and the bulb will | 
cause the socket to be searched for by the wary. | 
Whenever there is a doubt as to the presence of it, | 
never fail to believe that it was there. 

The greatest number of edible fungi are in this 
gilled clan of agaricini. The luscious mushroom is | 
one of them. It is in mistaking the Amanita for the | 
common mushroom that most fatal errors are made. | 

A few differences in their mode of living are good | 
guides for detection of the evil one. The poisonous 
Amanita lives in the woods, or along wooded pastures, 
or where timber has lately grown,—the mushroom 
never does. The mushroom is found in old sodded 
pastures, and on or about manure,—the Amanita 
never is. 

Again, the mushroom is either slightly pink, brown 
or dark purplish on the gills; the Amanita is either 
white or lemon yellowish. The common mushroom 
has not a socket at its base. 

Every mushroom is a toadstool, and the old saying 
that a mushroom is good to eat, and a toadstool is 
poisonous, is a misleading one. None of the tradi 
tional charms, such as testing with a silver spoon, 
will reveal the Amanita or any other poisonous toad. 
stool. Belief in such charms is a certain guide to 
error. 

The only safe rule is altogether to decline eating 
acquaintance with the Amanita, and all varieties 
other than it that are not inviting to the eye, smell 
and careful taste in the spot upon which they grow. 

There are many varieties even of the Amanita that 
are delicious eating, and among the other Agarics far | 
over a hundred accommodating fellows are to be 
found. But the amateur must search cautiously, first 
discarding all Amanita, then carefully testing little 
pieces of the other gilled varieties, cooked slightly 
over coals or in a buttered pan without seasoning. 

It is unfortunate to be compelled to cast a shade of 
suspicion over the entire toadstool clan, because of 
the evil character of the few. These charming friends 
of the writer’s have furnished him many a good meal, 
for which he is profoundly grateful. The study of 
them is a most delightful one, free from danger when 
care and ordinary sense are observed. But before 
saying, “Good, dear little fellows” to his friends now 
to be told of, it is necessary to hold up the warning 
finger, and condemn plainly their bad companions. 

Colonies of the agaricini or gilled clan, purple, red 
and green-capped fellows, white-gilled and sturdy of 
stem, are found parading in the early spring and 
throughout the warm weather under trees in the 
woods, in fact, almost everywhere upon the ground. 
A peculiarity of them is that they are extremely 
snappy, especially in the gills, which crumble upon the 
slightest touch. 

There are the russula. Taste a bit of the stem of 
one. If it is peppery, the taster need not be told to 
spit it out. The mild varieties have little taste when 
raw, but are all edible and luscious when stewed like 
oysters. 

On made grounds and dump-heaps, among weeds and 
ash-piles, grows a gilled variety, opening, after ex- 
treme youth, like a Japanese umbrella. It grows in 
clusters, is white-fleshed and stout, and is found in 
great quantities in its colonies just after warm rains. 
This is the coprinus comatus or maned toadstool, 
named from its dis- 
solving into ink as it 
grows old, and hav. | 
ing a fringe or mane 
around the edge of its 
top. Once met with, it 
cannot be mistaken, 
and when cooked in | 
any way in which an | 
oyster would be cook. | 
ed, it is a great deli- 
cacy. 

A little brown. | 
topped, white-gilled, 
twisted, tough-stemmed chap is very neighborly in 
its habits. It grows in rings or patches on lawns 
and grassy slopes. It is the sprite of the toadstool | 
peasantry—the marasmius oreades or Fairy Ring | 
champignon. When it dances about the homestead, 
as it almost invariably does, it should be greeted | 
kindly, cared for, and eaten as appreciative reward ! 
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| pare them for the table, 


| slats. On one side, how- 


for its accommodating habits and good qualities. 
Even when raw it tastes like fresh meal. 

A great clan of toadstools have, instead of gills, 
thousands of minute mouths on a tubular, sponge-like 
surface under their caps. There are the boleti. Some 
of them have a very marked way of putting bitter 
things upon one’s tongue to say about them, when 
they object to being devoured. Still, many of them 
are excellent friends, and are ready at most seasons 
of the year to do palatable favors. These favoring 
sorts should be accepted only when they are fresh— | 
not when slimy, watery or bitter, and after having | 
their removable tubes 
taken away from under 
their caps before cook- 
ing. 

The boleti grow on 





a single stem, and are 
of every imaginable 
shade of color. To pre 


it is only necessary to 
wash them, and then 
cook them in any way 
in which an _ oyster 
would be cooked. 

A rotund, well-fed, 
comfortable - looking 
clan is the puff-ball or lycoperdon. To this clan we 
owe abject apology. It has been miscalled, belied, | 
kicked, condemned. When it is young and fresh, 
white inside, not watery or changing color when 
broken, it is never-failing in its toothsomeness. | 
There is not a single individual of this somewhat ill- 
used clan that is harmful when eaten, when he passes | 
the rules just given for inspection. | 

Abounding in the} 
woods, from spring to | 
autumn, will be found | 
tufted masses of all 
colors, resembling 
coral, deer’s antlers or | 
branched sponges. 
There are the clavarici 
or club-shaped toad- 
stools. The pugna- 
cious members of this | 
clan are as easily mas- | 
ticated as are India- 
rubber bands or a 
hash of shoestrings. | 
The tractable are as 
delicate as macaroni. 
There is not a poisonous variety among them. 

In the four great clans named there are many fam- 
ilies objecting strongly to being eaten. Many are 
tough, watery, slimy, ill-smelling, nauseous. They 
quarrel with our digestive apparatus just as any other 
unwholesome or indigestible food does. But with 
the exception of the Amanita, none of them are 
known to be deadly in their effects. 

By careful study, examination and testing hundreds 
of pleasant acquaintances can be made among this 
numerous peasantry of Nature’s, and knowledge use- | 
ful in many ways can be obtained. 

Serviceable and ornamental brackets can be made 
of the large, woody varieties. Bouquets of the most | 
unique sort, when picturesquely arranged on trays 
filled with damp moss, can be built up of them. 

Some varieties, when dried carefully, are unrivalled 
by the most expensive fabrics as dress decorations. 
But by far the most profitable and enjoyable result 
of acquaintance is derived from intelligent selection 
for table use. No spontaneous source of food is so 
prolific, and none more healthful. 

CHARLES MCILVAINE. 
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For the Companion. 


FISH-TRAPS. 


Many readers who live near our northern sea-coast 
are aware that lobsters are taken in traps, and are | 
familiar enough with the construction and appear- 
ance of these traps. 

For the benefit of such as have never seen the con- 
trivance, it may be described us a semi-circular open- 
work cage, four feet long, and about two and a half 
feet in diameter. The foundation of the cage con- 
sists of two strips of inch board, the length of the 





trap, and each three inches wide, which form the sills. | 
They are laid about two and a half feet apart, and 
across them are laid and nailed together three strips 
of the same thickness and width, one at either end, 
and a third half-way between. 

Where the cross-pieces rest upon the others, holes 
three-quarters of an inch in diameter are bored 
through the double thickness of board. Next,‘ four 
willow sticks, an inch in diameter, and long enough 
to make the semi-circle, have their ends fitted to the 
holes. One end is put into the hole on one side, and 
the stick is carefully bent until the other end may be 
put into the hole opposite. These four hoops are 
the framework of the structure. 

The trap is now enclosed by nailing to these hoops 
common laths, leaving a space just equal to the width 
of a lath between the 


ever, three or four of 
the laths are nailed to 
pieces of the bent wil- 
low set in an inch far- 
ther from the ends. 

These slats form the 
door of the cage, by which the lobsters are taken out. 
The door is hung by leathern hinges nailed to its 
upper slat, and is kept shut by a wooden button which 
turns over its lower slat. The bottom is covered with 
laths in the same way as the top and sides. 

The ends are fitted with twine, woven like a net 
with meshes about an inch and a half across. Each 











| net extends from the end hoop and cross-piece, ter- | 


minating in a little round hoop about six inches in | 
diameter. The nets are woven slack, so that when | 
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both ends are finished the two small hoops can be 
drawn in toward the centre of the cage, and tied 
together by strings. They are then about two feet 
apart. 

The network is now tunnel-shaped. Up its sloping 
sides the lobster crawls, and through the little hoop, 
to get at the bait which is suspended in the middle of 
the trap. Once in the cage, the creature cannot get 
out, for he does not swim, but gropes about on the 
bottom, and the network slopes the wrong way to 
make it possible for him to escape through the holes. 

It will be seen that the water has free circulation 
througb the trap. It rests on the bottom 
of the water, lowered there by the fisher 
men, who know well where lobsters abound. 
The captives live and thrive in their jail, 
with no suspicion, perhaps, that they are 
prisoners until the cage is raised to the 
surface, and its contents removed by the 
hand of the fisherman. 

It is an interesting circumstance that a 
trap constructed upon the same general 
plan as the lobster-trap is employed by 
certain South Sea Islanders in catching 
deep-sea fishes. Mr. Wilfred Powell de- 
scribes these South Sea traps as made of 
plaited cane, “very neatly worked in a 
pattern something like the seat of a cane 
chair. The trap is oblong in form, open at 
both ends, with a number of slight canes converging 
from the opening to the centre, where a space is left 
for the fish to get into the pot; but these canes being 
pointed, the fish, on trying to return, are met by the 
points, and cannot get out.” 

The barrel-shaped cut at the bottom of the third 
column makes plain the form and working of this 
trap. It is weighted and set in depths as great as six 
hundred feet, and is moved on the bottom of the sea 
by a rope of twisted cane attached to a stone. 

Another trap, equally ingenious in its plan and con- 
struction, is used by the same Polynesians. It is 
made of the branches of the prickly palm. “These 
are all tied together at 
one end, and worked 
round with fibre so as 
to form a cone with the 





| hooked thorns pointing —_/ 


toward the apex, where 
a piece of bait is fixed.” 

This trap is set on the edge of a reef, and is kept in 
place by a stone placed upon a string which runs 
from the trap to a float at the surface of the water. 
The fish is enticed into the trap by bait. It gets its 
head in without any trouble, but when it tries to 
back out the hooked thorns hold it fast. It now pulls 
the string from under the stone laid upon it, and the 
native, seeing the float in motion, swims out and tows 
it to shore. Then the fish is pulled in as with a hook. 

Still another contrivance related to these of Poly- 


| nesia is used by the natives of Ceylon. It is described 


by Sir Samuel Baker as ‘‘a large basket, cone-shaped, 
of two feet diameter at the bottom, and about eight 
inches at the top. This basket is open at both ends, 
and is about two feet in length.” 

The native fishermen use this basket in capturing 


| a kind of fish which frequents shallows. This fish, 


when disturbed, always resorts to the weeds, where 
it lies in concealment. The fisherman takes advantage 
of this movement. With his basket, he wades into 
the water where it is knee-deep. At every step he 
plunges the basket, broad end downward, to the 
bottom. When he feels a fish strike against the side 
of the basket, he thrusts his hand down through the 
opening in the top, and takes the fish out. 

In his “Rifle and Hound in Ceylon,” Sir Samuel 
Baker says that he has known a man with no other 
apparatus than this basket to take ina morning forty 
fish which weighed three pounds apiece. 
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For the Companion. 


FANCY ODOR BOTTLE. 


Very handsome odor bottles, rivaling the expensive 
ones offered in art stores, may be made at home ina 
short time from no more pretentious materials than 
an old glass bottle, a large cork, a large button mould, 
a piece of chamois skin, a bit of silk cord, and a little 
ribbon and paint, or if 
one has no knowledge 
of painting, silk em- 
broidery may be substi- 
tuted. 

Select a bottle of the 
required size and shape 
that has no projecting 
rim around the mouth; 
cut a piece of chamois 
the shape of the bottom 
of it, but considerably 
larger, moisten the bot- 
tom of the bottle very 
sparingly with glue, and 
fit the pieces smoothly 
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ness into fine, upright 
folds that will be hardly perceptible when the other 
decorations described below are arranged. 

Then take another piece of chamois alittle too long 
to encircle the bottle, and wide enough to reach from 
the bottom to a short distance above the top; fringe 
both edges, making the upper fringe about half the 
width of the lower; fit it closely around the bottle, 
and tie a satin ribbon around the bottom just above 
the fringe, and tie another low down around the 
neck, finishing both bands with a full, careless bow, 
tie another band close up to the mouth and fasten it 
invisibly, and turn the full fringe down over it. 

Let the cork fit closely and project half its length 
from the mouth, lay a full, round button mould— 
larger around than the cork—on top of it, and drive 
along tack down through to hold it securely, cover 
it with a circular piece of chamois gathered round the 
edge and drawn in snugly just above the bottle; wind 
silk cord, the color of the ribbon, closely round and 
round to cover the gathered edge, and fit it down 
tightly to the cork, and fasten it invisibly. 

If aline of glue be drawn around the bottle with a 
small brush just underneath where the cord and the 
ribbons confine the cover, it will make the work firmer 
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and more lasting; of course, it should be done just as 
the confining band is to be applied. | ceous Dentifrice” whitens and preserves the teeth. [Adv. 

Paint the words, “Sweet Odors Bring Sweet | = 
Thoughts,” or anything else suggestive of the odor- | 
ous contents of the bottle, on the side where the 
ribbon bows are placed, and arrange sprays of lilies 
or any fragrant flower carelessly around them, and 
paint a small spray to match on the stopper. 

Should the decoration be embroidery instead of 
painting, it should be applied before the cover is fitted 
on the bottle. Silk or satin, and lace frills in place of 
the fringe, would be very pretty. 

The whole cost will be but a trifle compared to the 
beauty of the finished article, if the work is neatly 
executed, and it makes a pretty gift for old or young. 


White Teeth. —“ Brown’s dricaeasiils tea Sapona- 
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~ | means of practical Correspondence instruction 
as given by the CHAUTAUQUA SCHOUL of BUSI- 
NESS. r= hertioniars free. Addre 
. F. KIMBALL, Sec’y, Plainfield, N.J. 


Pure, Palatable, Popula, 


Guaranteed Pure Beef 
in concentrated form; solid 
in jars, liquid in bottles. 

ousekeepers find it 
invaluable for soups, stews, 
meat sauces, bouillon, etc. 

As Beef Tea, strongly 
recommended by leading 
physicians, for invalids, in- 
fants and others. Appetiz- 
ing and strengthening. Ask 
your druggist or grocer for 


ARmourR’s BEEF EXTRACT | 


Or send 50e, for sample ao and 
descriptive pamphlet, to 
ARMOUR & Cco., Chicago. 


ARBOR DAY 
CELEBRATION. 
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PICTURES ON GLASS. 





A simple imitation of stained glass windows or 
doors may be obtzined at a small cost, and with little 
difficulty. The materials are all readily procured, and 
the process consists of pasting a chromo or other 
pictures upon glass, and then rubbing off the paper, 
leaving the color of the chromo on the glass. 

In order to obtain this cheap substitute for stained 














glass, take the chromo or other picture which you 
wish to transfer to the glass, and cut it to the same 
size as the pane. Wet the glass with spirits of wine, 
and rub it perfectly clean with a dry piece of silk. 
Then apply to the glass a coat of adhesive varnish, 
made of two ounces of fir balsam and one ounce of 
spirits of turpentine, mixed thoroughly. 

If the fir balsam cannot be procured, any gooa | 
transparent varnish may be used. Put the varnish 
on evenly, and let it dry thoroughly. 

When the varnish is dry upon the glass, take the | 
picture and immerse it in a mixture of one quart of | 
water and four tablespoonfuls of vinegar. When | 
thoroughly wet, take the picture out and lay it ona | 
sheet of paper, face upward, so that the face will dry 
and leave the under side damp. | 

When the face of the picture is dry, put another | 
coat of adhesive varnish on the glass, on the same 
side as the first coat, and then lay the chromo or 
picture, face down, on the varnished glass. Press it 
down evenly and firmly. Be sure to press out all air, 
for if any air bubbles are allowed to remain, white 
spots will appear in the work. 

Lay it all aside for five or six minutes, after the 
chromo has been carefully pressed upon the glass, 
and then take a dry chamois skin and gently rub the 
back of the chromo or picture until the paper is 
almost completely rubbed off, leaving the paint or ink 
on the glass. 

This part of the work must be very carefully done, 
for if the paint is rubbed off with the paper, the 
picture is spoiled. 

When the paper is removed in this way, give the 
picture a coat of finishing varnish, composed of one 
ounce of fir balsam, one ounce of spirits of wine, and 
one ounce of spirits of turpentine. Lay it aside until 
it is dry, and then take a piece of the finest sand- 
paper and go over it carefully until the picture is 


For the use of Teachers and Scholars, we have just 
published an Octavo Book containing words and music 
arranged for piano or organ with recitative libretto 
suitable for public use, forming an interesting method 
of entertainment, tableaux vivants for Arbor Day. 
Words by George Coo yer, melodies by Charles E. Pratt 
and John Keynton. Remit 25 cents for sample copy. 


_ HITCHCOCK & McCARGO PUBLISHING CO. (Lid.), | 


385 Sixth Ave., New York. 





ESTAB. 1861. 








This is the Roll on which is 
wound 

The Braid that is known the 
world around. 
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smooth. Next give it another coating of finishing 
varnish, and let it dry. The work will then be done. 






This is a very cheap and pretty way of decorating | 
transoms and other windows where a strong light is | 
not desired. M. G. MANTING. 
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A PERSISTENT WOOER. 


One of the few books that were read with pleasure | 
by youth, one hundred years ago, was ‘‘Sandford and | 
Merton.” Its author, Thomas Day, was a devoted 
friend of the colonies during the American war, and 
espoused their cause in his poems. He was an “orig- 
inal,” distinguished by that inconsistency between 
theory and practice which generally marks an eccen- 
tric person. 





Largest in the World. 





ALSO ISSUES THE | 


BEST LIFE POLICY IN THE MARKET | 


Pays Policy-Holders 
$4,000 A DAY. 











He went into society, but disregarded the ‘“‘minor 
morals,” such as combing his hair and making him. 
self presentable. Professing to think that love had 
been a great curse to mankind, he continually an- 
nounced his determination never to marry. And 
yet—in spite of this resolution—he offered his hand 
to three ladies, each of whom declined the honor. 

To one of them he sent a long letter, in which he 
expressed his affection, asked her to marry him, and 
detailed to her the duties of a wife. As Mrs. Day 
she was to be satisfied with her husband’s society, 
and to exclude herself from the company of men and 
women. The lady replied that the details were too 
numerous and onerous. 

In three weeks’ time he offered himself again—to 
the sister of the woman who had rejected him. She 
imposed | conditions, before she would answer “yes” 


ood on ny it from pick- 
getting an 


(Gam Then 

AN TI-PICKPOCKET 
SWIVEL Beene, 
THE ONLY SAFEGUARD. 


F FALWAYS ONSHAND-/ 


IN ORDER. 
You Want full articulars about th best 
made, our Ke: eyatone Dust- f and ‘our ph ae 






selling them at @1 a Week. Wi 
or “no.” She would marry no man who could not tutel, ragainst im ‘Bxclastve torrites phys 
fence, dance, nor ride. As Mr. Day had none of these Active Agents. Prices, $7 to $1 Our 
accomplishments, and had derided them as unbecom- special $49 Watch is the bes watch made for Rall. 


in road use. We guarantee our prices to be thi 
ing en ‘dl gg in a strait betwixt consistency lowest at which any watches of equal t= ality can be 
He sacrificed his consistency, to.any commercial agency. men end 





went to Paris, took | 


| and provic 


ORIGINAL ACCIDENT CO. OF AMERICA. | . 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & (0S 


breaklast Cocoa 


Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economical, 
costing less than one cent acup. It is 
delicious, nourishing, strengthening, EA- 
SILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as persons in health. 






Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & co.,, Dorchester, Mass. 


A Wonderful 
SUCCESS. 


DEAR SIRS:—Please send me one of 
your books, “The Care and Feeding of In- 
fants."” We have raised THREE children 
almost entirely on MELLIN’S FOOD, and 
are now using it with the FOURTH, just 
five weeks old. The Food has been a won- 
derful success with us, as it has with all 
to whom we have recommended it. The 
druggists often say, ‘““‘Why don’t you try 
some of this or that make ?"’ But my wife 
says, ‘‘Never. I know what Mellin’s Food 
will do, and I'll stand by the bridge that 
brought me safely over.”’ 

A. W. V., Moores, Pa. 
To Doliber- Goodale C Co., Boston, Mass. 





for our book, “ “THE CARE 
J AND FEEDING OF INFANTS,” 
mailed free to any address. 


DOLIBER- GOODALE co., Boston, Mass. 





The Jemess-Miller Model Bodice. 


This Garment meets the wants 
| of those who desire something 
in a Boned Waist to take the 
place of the Corset, and ismod- 
elled on lines that give with 
comfort a graceful figure. 

Manufactured in two 
ties of white material. 


Boned with Genuine Whalebone. 

Le pr with hee 
lace and drawing rib’ 
the latter fiving a dainty bara 

ing a means for mak- 

ing the Yoke fit neatly. 

The Front is buttoned 
and the Back laced 

Sizes kept in Stock are: 
(20 waist, 30 bust,) to and inclu- 
ding (32 waist, 42 bust) 


Patent applied for. 


quali- 


PRICES. 
Style ity Regular Length, American Coutil (white only) - - 


; Long Waist, 
‘ 710, Regular Length, Fine Jean, = 225. 
“710, Long Waist, “ * we 


In stating size, take a snug measure around the waist 
outside of the dress. and order one size smaller. 
Will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of the 
price. One Good Agent wantes $ in every city. Address, 


GEO. FROST & 0., 31 Bedford St., Boston, Mass. 
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nual will grow and bloom ped, bright Bee 5 eG0e 
12 for S11 1 poet. Pkg. of Seed and elegant Catalogue free, 


JOHN A. SALZER, LaCrosse, W 

















lessons in the three accomplishments, and returned | e selling agents in every 1 

to England. The lady laughed at his fencing, dancing wan nt AG ENTS Seer yurner oo Waite atx at Fuente = MASYEES.. SAMPLE FREE. Gives 

and horsemanship, and told him that she liked him THE ‘oT Wy, ONE WATCH CLUB CO., testi ahem Ha Spogsende of 

beatae lie was belece. nut St., P’ asbue. estimonials, Dr, R. Schiffmann th St., St.Pau y 
But Day’s spirit was up,—he determined to marry oy ———— 

some one. He, therefore, selected two orphan girls 66 RU K. yy 

from an asylum, with the view of educating them Ss 

both, and then selecting the fittest one for his wife. The best berry for long ht Us shipments. Will not 


In order to cultivate their fortitude, he used to 
drop hot sealing-wax on their bare arms, and fire off 


NEW STRAWBERRY 


rot or melt down if packed dry. 
peating, varieties of Berry Plants and GRA 


Headquarters for all 
PE VINES 








‘ » 
pistols, loaded only with ar. at their petti- cr-aaaaeniae cue $ STAHL” Quincy ill. 
coats. One of the two girls would cry out with pain u 2 
or alarm, and she, therefore, was ruled out of the 
competition. The other, though she showed fortitude 


»y her silence, would wear a certain kind of sleeve 
and handkerchief then in fashion, but which Mr. | 
Day disliked. She also was dismissed. | 
At last he found a wife, a lady of large fortune, | 
who conformed to his whims and believed him to be | 
a great man. He appropriated her fortune, a thing | 
he despised in theory, and lived happily with her, 
until he was killed by being thrown from a colt he | 
was training according to a method of his own. His | 
widow took to her bed, and died two years later. | 


| 








plate 8x 10% inches, and frontispiece. 
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UNCOVERED HIMSELF. 


cents, which a may be d 


Seed 
Vegetables, Flowers, Bulbs, Potatoes and Small Fruits, with descriptions and 
style as = 50 satisfactory last year. Many new and elegant liustrations Randeome om colored 
special oral 


SEEDS 
PLANTS 


Catalogue of America, contains come lete iist of 
prices. Fame shape 









| person who owns a foot of land cn cultivates a plant a. nore a ci Lo. Jasilee a receipt rerio 
| from first order. 


| AMES VICK, SEED DSMAN, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 





The person who is much given to criticising the 
faults of others must expect to meet with a sharp 
rejoinder occasionally. 






A man of this sort, who was often as foolish as he 
Was pretentious, was once asked this question : 

“Don’t you spend a good deal of your time in deny- 
ing other people’s intelligence?” 

“Yes,” said the boaster, “I go around putting the 

dunce cap on other people’s heads.” 

“Aren’t you afraid you’ll take cold?” asked the 
other, quietly. 
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THE queen of all bees, says Uncle John, is a husk- 
ing bee. You can tell her by her red ear. 
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abridged catalogue an Ri... free. 
36 years. 24 greenhouses. 700 acres. 


Plants, Roses, Shrubs 
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MEDICINAL 


115 





T fie’ Gat EAT IF 


‘00D 


Tuis ORIGINAL AND WORLD-RENOWNED DIETETIC 
PREPARATION IS A SUBSTANCE OF 
UNRIVALLE purity and medicinal worth—potent for 
good and powerlessto harm. A solid 
extract, derived by a new process from very 
superior growths of wheat—nothing more, and asa 
FOOD it would be difficult to conceive of anything 
' more wholesome and delicious. It has justly 
acquired the reputation of being the salvator 


ton inks PE Wf cteenes toe the 


‘aliment for the 
h and protection of : 
INFANTS AND CHILOEN pn ear toto 
nourishing and strengthening food for 
NURSING MOTHERS & CONVALESCENTS ands retiabie 
agent in all diseases of the stomach and intestines, 


John Carle & Sons, New York. 





The Voice 


Is easily injured—the slightest irritation of 
the throat or larynx at once affecting its 
tone, flexibility, or power. All efforts to 
sing or speak in public, under such condi- 
tions, become not only painful but danger- 
ous, and should be strictly avoided untit 
every symptom is. removed. To effect a 
speedy cure no other medicine is equal to 


Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral 


The best of anodynes, this preparation rap- 
idly soothes irritation, strengthens the deli- 
cate organs of speech, and restores the voice 
to its tone and power. No singer or public 
speaker should be without it. Lydia Thomp- 
son, the famous actress, certifies: ‘“ Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral has been of very great ser- 
vice to me. It improves and strengthens 
the voice, and is always effective for the 
cure of colds and coughs.” 

“Upon several occasions I have suffered 
from colds, causing hoarseness and entire 
loss of voice. In my profession of an auc- 
tioneer any affection of the voice or throat 
ls a serious matter, but at each attack, I 
have been relieved by a few doses of Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral. This remedy, with ordi- 
nary care, has worked such a 


Magical Effect 


that I have suffered very little inconven- 
ience. I have also used it in my family, with 
excellent results, in coughs, colds, &c.”— 
Wm. H. Quartly, Minlaton, Australia. 
“In the spring of 1853, at Portsmouth, Va 

I was prostrated by a severe attack of ty- 
phoid pneumonia. My physicians exhausted 
their remedies, and for one year I was not 
able to even articulate a word. By the ad- 
vice of Dr. Shaw I tried Ayer’s Cherry Pec- 
toral, and to my surprise and great joy, in 
less than one month I could converse easily, 
in a natural tone of voice. I continued to 
improve and have become since a well man. 
I have often recommended the Pectoral, and 
have never known it to fail.”— George R. 
Lawrence, Valparaiso, Ind. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


PREPARED BY 


DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, 4. 





I took Cold, 
I took Sick, 


I TOOK 


SCOTT'S 
EMULSION 


RESULT: 
I take My Meals, 
I take My Rest, 


AND I AM VIGOROUS ENOUGH TO TAKE 
ANYTHING I CAN LAY MY HANDS ON 5 

etting fat_too, For Scott's 

mulsion of Pure Cod Liver Oil 
and Hypophosphites of Lime and 
Soda NoT ONLY cuRED MY Ineip- 
ient Consumption sur BUILT 
ME UP, AND IS NOW PUTTING 


FLESH ON MY BONES 


AT THE RATE OF A POUND ADAY. I 
TAKE IT JUST AS EASILY AS I DO MILK.” 
SUCH TESTIMONY IS NOTHING NEW. 
SCOTT’S EMULSION IS DOING WONDERS 
DAILY. TAKE NO OTHER. 
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i BIRDS HUNTING GAME, er 
4 ' A story is copied into Nature from Sclater’s “Ar- 
4 gentine Ornithology” which shows a particularly 


unattractive side of bird life and bird character. I 
was standing on the bank of a stream on the pampas, 
i says the writer, watching a great concourse of birds | 
of several kinds on the opposite shore, where the | 
carcass of a horse, from which the hide had been | 
stripped, lay at the edge of the water. 
hundred Hooded Gulls and about a dozen Chimangos 
were gathered about the carcass, and close to them a 
very large flock of glossy Ibises were wading about | 
in the water, while amongst these, standing motion. | 
less in the water, was one solitary white egret. 
Presently four Cavanchos appeared, two adults and 
two young birds in brown plumage, and alighted on 
the ground near the carcass. The young birds ad- | 
vanced at once, and began tearing at the flesh; while | 


ereseananey 


if disinclined to teed on half-putrid meat. Presently 
one of them sprang into the air, and made a dash at 
the birds in the water, and instantly all the birds in 
the place rose into the air scre aming loudly, the two 
young brown Cavanchos only remaining on the 
ground. 

For a few moments I was in ignorance of the mean- 
ing of all this turmoil, when, suddenly, out of the 
confused black and white cloud of birds the egret | 
appeared, mounting vertically upward with vigorous, 
measured strokes. A moment later, first one and 
then the other Cavancho also emerged from the 
cloud, evidently pursuing the egret, and only then 
the two brown birds sprang into the air and joined in 
the chase. 

For some ininutes I watched the four birds toiling 
upward with a wild zigzag ~—_. while the egret, 
: still rising vertically, see smed to leave them hopelessly 
| behind. But before long they reached and passed it, 

| and each bird as he did so would turn and rush down. 
ward, striking at the egret with his claws, and while | 
one descended the others were risin , bird following 
bird with the greatest regularity. n this way they 
continued ss ey until the egret appeared a 
{ mere white speck in the sky, about which the four 
hateful black spots were still revolving. 

I had watched them from the fi 
excitement, and now began to fear that they would 
pass from ‘sight, and leave me in ignorance of the 
result; but at length they began to descend, and then 
it looked as if the egret had lost all hope, "for it was 


| Cropping | very rapidly, while the four ravenous birds 
i were all close to it, striking at it every three or four 
‘tf seconds. 


The descent for the last half of the distance was 
exceedingly rapid, and the birds would have come 
down almost at the very spot be 4 started from, 
which was about forty yards from where I stood, but 
the egret was driven aside, and sloping rapidly down 
struck the earth at a distance of two hundred and 
fifty yards from the starting point. 
touched the ground before the hungry quartette were 
tearing it with their beaks. 

+r 
A MOTHER’S FEELINGS. 


“You know that we are not allowed to consult our 
} own feelings. We are servants of the State,” said | 
the Queen of Italy to a visitor. A striking illustra- | 
tion of this subjection of royal women to the State 
was given when Orsini attempted to assassinate the 
Emperor and Empress of France by exploding bombs 
beneath their carriage. The explosion, which took | 
place just as the Emperor’s carriage drew up at the | 


and killed one of the horses. 


The Emperor was not harmed, and the Empress 
escaped with a slight cut in one "of her cheeks bya 
piece of broken glass. She retained her calmness, 
and, having entered the theatre, smiled her thanks | 
from the royal box to the audience, who had greeted 
their majesties on their entrance with the wildest 
enthusiasm. 

i Yet a horrible anxiety was torturing the mother’s 

heart, for she feared that the life of her child, at the | 
| Tuileries, might be threatened by the conspirators. 
+i She forced herself, nevertheless, to sit with a forced 

f smile on her lips, until an attendant had returned 
from the palace with the news that the Prince was 
safe, and that no attempt had been made to kill him. 
The mother would have flown to him, but the Empress 
had to remain at the opera till midnight. 

The attempt failed, because the conspirators so 
overloaded the bombs, that in exploding they were 
eo rized into pow der. The Emperor’s hat, on being 
held up to the light, was seen to be pierced by a thou- 
| sand tiny holes, as if it had been perforated by a 
charge of small shot. 

The tragic is followed by the comic. 

bombs had exploded, an inspector of 

— open the carriage to see if the 
smpress had been — 


After the 
olice hastily 
imperor and 
The Emperor, thinking 
him an assassin, dealt him a blow that sent him 
rolling in the gutter. 

“I am satistied that the Emperor is uninjured!” 
said the inspector, picking himself up. 


+o 
AMBIDEXTERITY. 


The sword exercise in which the Roman soldier | 
| was practised trained him to use the weapon as skil- 
} fully in the left hand as in the right, so that in case of | 

i injury to either arm he could still defend himself. 
The pains then taken to make an efficient soldier 
should now be taken to make of every youth an 
efficient workman. This can be done only by giving 
; to the left hand equal ease and strength with the 
right. 

There are many kinds of work in which the laborer 
finds a decided advantage from an occasional shifting 
of bands. Itrests him almost as much as it would to 
stop working. This is the case where the strain 
comes mostly on one hand, as it does in using the hoe. 
It is much the same with the use of the spade, the 
rake and the pitchfork, the axe, the saw and the 
: 3 hammer. 

{ Again, there are places where two can work to- 
gether more comfortably and more effectively if | 
of them can use the implement left-handed. ‘By left- 
handed use is understood the putting the left hand 
forward upon the handle of the axe, the hoe, sad 


shovel, and so on. 
' In felling a tree two choppers can work together if | 
; oe stand on the same side of the tree. To stand | 


oe they must chop, one left-handed, the other 
t-handed. Were they to stand on opposite sides | 
the tree it would be difficult to tell just where the 
tree would fall. So, too, in shovelling a pile of dirt, 
two mpeg can work togethe r until the last shovelful 
is taken up if they use the shovel in different hands, 
otherwise they cannot. 
This training belongs to the home. It is most suc- 
cessfully given in = early years of the child; but as 
each tool and implement is first put into the hands of 
a boy, he should be carefully practised in the different 
ways ‘of handling it 


a ca ae 





One or two | 


the two old birds stayed where they had alighted, as 


first with the greatest 


Scarcely had it | 


Opera House, wounded several soldiers of the escort, | 


_THE YOUTH'’S COMPANION. 


FEB. 27, 1890. 








At the front, after 50 years, without a peer, stands 
Cutler Bros.’ Boston Vegetable Pulmonary Balsam for 
coughs; colds and consumption. [Adv. 











| Miterals. Cabinet Specimens and Collections. Cat 
f Geo. L. English & Co., 1512 Chestnut St., Phila. 


$500 for $1. Send 5c. for list of prices we 
forrare coins, &c, MERCER, Cincinnat 


Dt D you see the “Little Kro-Ka Boy” in last week’s is- 
sue ? If not, send postal to Kro-Ka Co.,2 Stone St.,N.Y. 








.on’t Lick Stamps. Send $1 for World Fair Letter a 
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mp Box. Agts. wanted. 
Mfg. Co., SHINGT Minn. 


ALL ABOUT NEW STATE OF y 
Send stamp for Ye of nELewa: 
or Jonathan.” LLEWE! 
BOYS lete outfit: nickel-plated electric bell, bat- 


tery, push- —_— insulated w re, Be inted Instructions, 
diagram, ba shipped charges paid, on receipt 0! 
Send for » ahippeds Electrics Bi 35 Broadway, N. Y. 


Gy 20-Hand &, Cycles, 


and every Am. 








sae money —_ i ae your spare > time. Put up St peler 
tric bells at home and for your friends. Com- 





cata. Rouse, Hazard & Co.,8 HSt., Peoria, Iu. 





‘100 rare var., China, eemee, » Egypt | 
‘STAMP Bosnia, Peru, old U. 8. Treas 

War, ete., only 25c. 100 pom + Mex- 
ico, Cyprus, Gujane, © rinidad, etc., eal 10c. New ®- 
page price- -list f Agents wanted ai per ct. com. 
Standard Seem Co., 1,115 8. oth ‘St, ‘St. Louis, Mo. 





Z N le ne pepe pee sewing needles. ‘ 
child, weal. » zhted bli pert ea thread them Man. 


esperar Sdn tino gt ttt 
| mi el ror 25 cts. for 60 o' or 
——— Address” 


these goods. 
Chas. &. Marshall, Lockport, N. Y. 


25, zm 


EVERYBODY'S HANDBOOK of ELECTRICITY 
Welding’ 





50 Sastestiens, Valuable Book 

for amateurs. 
Bells, Lam me 

etc. BUBI 


~ UB. CO., Lynn, Mass. 
BURTON'S 


DRENCHING BIT—No trouble to give meu. 
horses. Every horse owner should have 
ral eae. Will last a life time. Warranted. 
Sold by hardware and harness dealers. 
Sent paid in U. 8S. on receipt of price, 83.00. 
mts enclose 2-cent —— 
BU TON, 115 W. Van Buren St., CHicaGo 


2 DEAF ts2ectine. by PEcK’s Par. 
INVISIBLE Tubular Ear Cushions 
Whispers heard distinctly. Comfort- 
| able. Successful where all Remedies Fail. Lllustrated 
ot nf ts ial 
ota me ioe, out a spec: 4d 
cleanly and oneee is sweet. t, light, 
EAGLE PRINTING OUTFIT. 20° 
Do Not Stammer. 
imperial Self-inking Stamp, pen & penc 


book and proofs free, Address orcall on F, HISC 
pared Food, adapted to the 
and durable, sure to please orery, . mailed for 
Contains three alphabets of rubber type, 
John Wanamaker, Postmaster -Gen., :— “I 
Any namein Rubber, | § cents. Clubot 8. z0r $I sro 


































853 Broadway, cor. l4th St.. ia a York. _Thave no agents. 
IDG F 'S ‘intan Pay Foop 
8) est stomach. 4 sizes cans. 
F phlet free. 
A every label), PALMER, MASS. 
a pair; money re to pl dif shields prove unsatisfac 
Excellent opening for lady canvassers. Geo. 8S. wh, 
General ral Agent, 33 Kingston Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 
Mtype holder, bottle indelible ink, ink 
and tweezers; put up in neat box, with full 
directions for use. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
writes 
never saw worse stammerers than L 7s maw yd 
| to me, and the cure was re wonde Send 
i4-page Pamphlet to E. TOHNSTON'S Ly by E, 


sor in s&inva ids. 
ibberless and odorless Dress a teas, delightfully 
EaGie Stamp Works, New Haven, Conn. 
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Corks lifted out whole. 


Only play to do it. 
Sold rr nere. 
5 Washington 








make new at lowest prices. | 
Easy payments with no extra charge. Send for | 


‘am- 
WOOLRICH & CO, 


water oes 


factory. 





ASK youn DEALER = 


FARGO’S ‘BOX TIP’ SHOE 


For Boys and Girls, 
$2.50 SHOE FOR MEN. 
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newspaper $44. Send 
2 stamps for cata- 
logue of presses, &c., to KELSEY & CO. Meriden,’ 


Do it yourself. Card 
ea press $3. Circular 
Pri e press $8. Size for 








ag | | ebitened for young men, so e 
ars, 


of the highest courts, an 
fornia, and by more than 10,000 young men. It unfolds | 


J peers. 
ut Electric Batteries, | 
ft, Motors, Railways, | 


| 


OX, | 


| spiring ntereeuNt, 







| 





“Kent’s Manual for Young Men” is 
unquestioneny © the Ly J work ever 
by the best schol- 

‘presidents. of colleges, judges 
the press from Maine to Cali- 


Coun 
ESS 


, teachers, ministers, 


reat secret of how many a young man became 
Written in the most graphic language, in- | 
wonderfully stimulating and in- 
Publisher, Davenport, Iowa. Price, 
frassie’ $2.00; muslin, $1.00, post-paid. Circulars free. 





D. L. DOWD’S HEALTH EXERCISER. | 


For Brain-Workers and Sedentary 
People. Gentlemen, Ladies, Youths; the 
Athlete or Invalid. A complete gymnasium. 
Takes up but 6 in. square floor-room; new, 
scientific, Garelts. Ord calc etclain aoe. | 
Indorsed by 20,000 


yers, clergymen, ed “yy ‘= "Sehers | 


it. Send for illustrated 
)engravings; no charge. 

rof. owd, Scientific, 

Physicai and Vocal Culture, 9 East 14th St., New York. 


BARNEY & BERRY 
SKATES 


CATALOGUE FREE. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


The “‘Litde Beauty” ~A$5.0 00 Scale for r$1,00 06 


> hes, to 6 Rs. 
ee > $500 Weight crea are 
SCALE 1 Ba ae ea te 


how usin 
circular, 














15.00 

$125.00 Top Bus 00 

A Sros Wagon Scale....- 00 
A 5-Ton Scale and Stock Rack 75.00 
A $50 Feed Mill ..... +++ 30.00 
A $40.00 Road Cart..... 15.00 
A $15.00 Single Harness... 7.50 


A aoe. = tform Scale... 3.00 
| OO.. Chicago. pis 





a 
Cuicaao 


__Dr. STRES’ SUBE CURE C0., 880 Race Gt, Cincinnati, 0. 
“MONEY |: BOOKS WORTH THEIR WEIGHT IN GOLD! 


BY MAIL POSTAGE P. FOLLOWING PRICES: 
Ladies Guide to ‘Work, Illustrated, $ 25 


Grow Frait, Il’ 025 
Man I 
AND 


lustrat 
ry sing, 1rd 


Empl tSeekersGuide,N. 
mploymen erstiu a 
a. ie 
GREATAMERICAN 
— ee 







Western World Guide and Hi 
= sre Works, 12 Vols., . 
Walter Scott, 20 Vols., iso 
"emer sa — «25 
Catalogu: 


Dickens’ Com 
bg Nov 
estern Worl 
Benpte Copy and 1 
Chance to Save Mones on a Thousand A Articles, 
many of which we send free fora few Subscribers, 
Address THE WESTERN WORLD, Chicago, Ill. _ 
CHANCEFOR AL Ltoenjoy | 
Cc ect 4 Fens 
order of 344 pounds 
either Oolong, J oh Im: erial, | 
Gunpowder, oung Hyson, Mixed, 
ish Breakfast or Sun Sun 
PT gs sent by mail on receipt of | 
.00. Be particular and state what 





ine Tea, 





} AMERICAN 1 T 
| 


| 


st? y mail, 10.) | 


REELY'S 16-ct. Pant Stretcher. 









ind of Rea you want. Greatest | 
E inducement ever offered to get | 
ers for. < = 2 giahestes = Le h Comtesse and Bakin 


On: 
Post Office Box age 


- ONIY - PRACTICAL 
LoW-PRICED 


EWRITER 


ATALOGUE FREE. Address, T Berrie De-| 
parement Pore MFG. Co., Makers ot 
CYCLES, oston, New York, Ch 65) vg 


ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL. 


- EGGLESTON’s This new ELA 











sTi 
TRUSS has a Pad different 
@from all others, is op shape, 
with Self-adjusting Ball in cen- 
tre, adapts itself to all positions 
of the body while the ballin the 





at. 4 presses L intestines 
ust as a person does wit e 
Oct. 16, Sold Everywhere. nger. With light pressure the | 
Bagging. at the knee positively remedied, | Hernia is held securely day and n ght, and a radical 
J pe cure certain cay durable and cheap. Sent ra, | 
(By mail 18c.} 715 Wash’n Street, Boston. | mail. Circular free ggleston Truss Co., hicago, di 





The only 
medicine 


P REMEDY 223. 


branous Croup. Ina eee 





wil! cure Mem 


of Cr! years it hae moves, fail cure any 
ki Croup. UR ackage A™, 10 cents. 
Box, 50 cents. C. A. TRE j-» Jamaica, N.Y. 











LUCRATIVE EMPLOYMENT. 


Send for Economy Roaster, Baker and 
Steamer, if you want to make money, 
have a tender*roast or wy bre 

by mail, $1. Gz iRD- 
Manufacturer, 8. Vineland. N.J. 


Ranking, Corres. | 
ondence, Com?!) 
os omit Arith- 

ae MEN and WOMEN 

Keepaies N y educ: nantes at Eastman College, Pough- 
eepsi 


e for Tg furnished. 
dress for ataidghe O. Cc. GO CAIN ES, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Sam Nee a 


BOOKKEEPING, ¢ 


metic, Penmanshi » ace. 



















No buttons, no buttonholes. 
Size varied 5 5 inches in 44 minute. 
Made in 44 the usual time, 
t on in 4 the usual time. 
—— < chance given one tailor in 


715 Washington St., Boston. 


Jan.29. 





And Stereopticons, all prices. Views illustratin 
ok gubject for Public Exhibitions, etc. | 
table business for a man with small capital. 
more fee Home Amusement. 1 
LISTER, Optician, 
C. On receipt of price, we will | 
mail you a copy of our Art Book- 
let_and Calendar for 1890, designed b: 






A 
80- Catal ba 
page Catalogue free 
49 Nassau St. N. ¥. Y. 





+S Pauline Sunter, 18 plates, gilt-ed 
= Cord and T: ened. Or r Swill se cer nd | 
Two Books, one as abo and o 24 | 


Poses, of highly artistic fac - “simile 
ter Color designs, by Reset iet M 
Bennett, on receipt of 25 cen 


Raphael Tuck & Sons, 298 on N.Y. 





per cent 

; a on me. { Pr36 var- 
leties, including Mexico and South 
and Central America, all genuine, 
= aera album for25c. Sample 
of the noes stamp journal 
published and — = will be 






MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 





reely’s Adjustable Pants! 


| 





Sheets of FOREIGN STAMPS 


tfree. C, MEKEEL, 
toll Locust Street, St. ton Mo. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 
D. NEE EDHAM’S SON 

ne ioeaee 

CHICAG 


RED CLOVER BLOSSOMS, 

od Fluid and Solid Extracts | 
The 4 

nown. Cu 








the Blossoms. 
Blood Purifier Ki 


heumatism 
}. 











leadack Cepstipatton. Piles, 

n ugh, and a 
Blood Diseases:, Send for 
eireu ar. 


Vv 








Esras. 1822. 
PHILADELPHIA 


RED. 


BROWNS 


AND 
COLICS sales 


imitations are Offered but are Worthless. 


LADIES! 


Use Only 








BROWN’S on your 
Boot 

FRENCH _ 

DRESSING Shoes. 


Sold by all Dealers. 





A trial | 


es “ag Vesey Beret | 


RH 


res 
Cancer, ag Salt pheem, | 


ADVICE TO DYSPEPTICS. 


a Dyspe psia and its causes. Experience 
ufferer, iver complaint _a twin disorder. 
Constipation a result of & spepsia. Food to bag taken, 

Foes to be avoided. } free to any addre! 

JOHN H. MCALVIN, Lowell, Mass,. 14 years City Treas Treas. 


EIDTIRTSHORNS sutte tens) 


peuare of imitations. 
NOT 









AUTOGRAPH 


EHARTSHORN) 
NORTHERN GROWN TREES 


FRUIT and Ornamental 
Vines, Shrubbery » BULBS an and ROSES 


% Wholesale nery, | to R 
We give more for the money 4, a rr 


nursery in America. You cannot afford to do 
without our Gataie ue. It tells the whole 
mory and senteF Ki FREE to all who apply. 


Freeport Nurse 


JW. MILLER & CO. SinctG ee: 


FASHIONABLE HAIR. HAIR. 


We will mail goods to reliable 
arties throug vend the United 
States for ——. The new- 

best of goods at 
No money re- 
until they are received. 

No am va to keep g 

unsatisfactory. Send for cire. 


JOHN MEDINA, 


463 Washington St., 
oston, Mass. 


| 
| 
| 
| 














Beautiful FLOWERING FOR 
? BULBS {| 50 
in (3 Distinct Varieties? CENTS. 


This is a Special Offer to the readers of the Youtu’s 
| Companion. Our magnificent illustrated Catalogue, con- 
taining the — novelty of the year, “Snow White 
Gladiolus,” sent to all buyers of the Bulb collection. 
There is PLAY and PROFIT in "this collection. Youcan 
sell the beauties for 75c. a box, or beautify your garden. 

| Address ess V. H. HA LLOCK & SON, Queens, N.Y. 


More Family Pride. 
$5 Worth. 


A warranted U.S. 
Standard Family 
Scale. Capacity, 4202. 
to 244 pounds. Sent 
anywhere in the U.S. 
on pecsipt of OS. .00. 
Price List free. Ad- 
gems, “JONES, 


the 
fr reight A 
ton, New Yor 









| 
| 


10 5 
| Sample 20cstamps 


| “A SURPRISE 


awaits you when youtry 
woop’s 


Acme Mocha & Java 
It ain in 


__ Aroma, Flavor, Strength. 
Packed in 2-Ib. Air- 
tight Cans. 
THOMAS WOOD & CO., 
smporsere — Roasters, 

R No. 
Chark& Berset “chic ago. 


EUMATI SM 


CURED BY 
Mitchell’s Rheumatic Plasters, 


RELIEVES ALL RHEUMATIC PAINS. 
| SURE REMEDY for Rheumatism, Neuralgia & Sciatica. 
| Sold by druggists everywhere, or by mail, 25 cents. 
| Novelty Plaster Works, Lowell, Mass. 


LADIES’ COMFORT 
HAND-SEWED SHOE. 
FLEXIBLE. EASY TO. THE FEET. 
pnt and f, Dongois & Kid Con- 





UNEQUALLED f af 
es aus china, fo fr ceMENTNG — 



















ere Sizes, 65. 
ine Cloth Den ress. Sizes, 3 
to 8, 230- .E,EE widths. 


Tented Sent post- ‘™ 
on receipt of price. La- 
dies’ Sli rs and Ox- 
ford ies, Common- 

nse and 
or Toe. 
end 
an full 
price 
list. 


'S. L. Foster & Co., 331 | Cabot St., Beverly, Mass. 


| 





lS B 
HM WHEEL CHAIRS 
TO HIRE. 
dy, SPECIAL FREE 
J DELIVERY. 
Philadelphia, Pa 


| Catal 
LUB a. 
UT 


ye rie y 
‘es 
ORGAN or PLANO on. 


—. own 


————e 3 
: = TERMS, 
© ens TESESSERSE eee — 


eNo pay before. pou seeand tye 











Drawer 2, 
; ON, New Jersey. = 
j TSUURAELUILONASGEEOOE TAU LGLLRE 








